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“THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION” 

Whit  Brogan,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  statement  of  the  aphorism  a  daily  subject  program,  graded,  sta- 
that  ““the  function  of  supervision  tistically  measured  achievement,  and 
is  to  improve  instruction”  is  as  arbitrarily  stated  goals  of  education, 
good  a  way  as  any  to  start  an  article  These  statements  may  be  contradicted 
on  supervision.  However,  this  aph-  violently  in  classrooms  and  confer- 
orism,  as  with  most,  is  open  to  ques-  ences,  but  not  successfully  in  public 
tion,  if  not  contradiction,  and  one  school  practice.  The  oft-repeated  ““no 
might  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  authority”  plea  for  supervisors  consti- 
function  of  supervision  is  to  let  in-  tutes  an  administrative  bow  to  the 
struction  alone.  growing  pressure  for  a  certain  amount 

“To  improve  instruction”  implies  of  democracy  within  school  adminis- 
a  great  deal.  Primarily,  most  ““im-  trative  procedures ;  but  if  teachers  are 
provement”  in  this  field  merely  means  on  the  teaching  of  fixed  courses 

that  the  teacher  has  revamped  her  prac-  of  study,  rated  by  extraneous  analysis, 
tices  to  approximate  more  nearly  the  promoted  on  salary  schedules  ao- 

requirements  of  the  supervisor.  These  cording  to  fixed  rules,  regulations,  and 
requirements  are  based  upon  the  super-  abstract  examinations  which  are 
visor’s  opinion  of  what  constitutes  checked  as  a  ““supervisory  function,” 
good,  or  what  portrays  bad,  teaching,  little  bow  is  but  a  Pharisee’s  ges- 

The  basic  assumption  that  a  supervisor  ture. 

can  judge  more  adequately  than  the  Everyone  will  agree  that  adminis- 
teacher  must  be  questioned.  Consider-  tration  and  supervision  should  work 
able  fuss  and  bother  has  been  raised  to  help  teachers,  but  we  must  de- 
by  certain  authorities  to  point  out  that  cide  what  we  are  going  to  help  them 
supervisors  are  not  in  the  ““line”  or-  do,  what  kind  of  teachers  they  are  to 
ganization  and  so  have  administrative  become,  before  outlining  the  ““helping” 
authority;  however,  when  a  supervisor  program.  Here,  for  the  last  time,  the 
is  in  a  position  to  judge,  and  infiuence  author  is  going  to  separate  the  two 
favorably  or  unfavorably  by  comments  words,  administration  and  supervision, 
the  teacher’s  welfare,  it  is  eyewash  to  Perhaps  a  little  explanation  is  neces^ 
talk  about  administrative  authority.  sary,  but  it  will  be  brief. 

Our  present  supervisory  set-up  is  First  and  foremost,  what  a  teacher 
based  on  a  course  of  study  curriculum,  has  to  do  to  keep  her  job  is  the  most 
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powerful  supervisory  factor  that  she 
encounters,  and  this  is  a  purely  admin¬ 
istrative  factor.  Second,  administra¬ 
tive  policies  governing  classification, 
promotion,  courses  of  study,  daily  pro¬ 
grams,  handling  of  any  and  all  per¬ 
sonal  problems,  textbooks,  et  cetera, 
constitute  the  second  most  powerful 
factor.  Third,  plant  management,  sup¬ 
ply  distribution,  resources  made  avail¬ 
able,  et  cetera,  constitute  a  third  con¬ 
trol  that  is  entirely  in  administrative 
hands. 

The  above  three  items  can  be  en¬ 
larged  at  great  length,  and  if  anyone 
cares  to  do  so  he  will  discover  for  him- 
aelf  the  absurdity  inherent  in  that  false 
dichotomy,  administration  and  super¬ 
vision,  because  it  is  obvious  that  these 
three  items  can  determine  what  a 
teacher  teaches,  how  she  teaches  it,  and 
why  she  teaches  it.  In  light  of  these 
factors,  the  “supervisor”  is  relatively 
unimportant  and  becomes  merely  an 
agent  in  the  achievement  of  an  end. 
To  clarify  this,  compare  the  influence 
of  an  administrative  policy  concerning 
promotion  standards,  and  a  supervisor 
aiding  a  teacher  in  classroom  tech¬ 
niques.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  the 
techniques  must  meet  the  policy  or  the 
supervisor  and  teacher  both  will  be  in 
trouble. 

In  recent  years  educational  publica¬ 
tions  have  included  many  beautiful 
phrases  concerning  training  for  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship,  participating  mem¬ 
bership,  et  cetera,  but  one  grows  dis¬ 
couraged  searching  for  a  public  school 
system  which,  in  itself,  portrays  a  few 
of  the  desirable  traits  it  makes  such 
a  fuss  about  teaching  to  children. 
Pupils  certainly  cannot  be  referred  to 
their  own  school  as  an  example  for 
study.  Yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  think 
that  we  will  ever  achieve  teaching  that 


is,  on  the  whole,  ethically  superior  to 
the  conditions  under  which  teachers 
must  work.  It  seems  to  be  a  human 
trait  to  treat  those  who  must  obey  us 
as  we  are  treated  by  those  to  whom  we 
must  bow.  Specifically,  it  is  futile  to 
urge  creative,  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  upon  teachers  who  know  they  are 
measured  by  a  supervisory  score  card 
of  one  type  or  another.  It  was  the 
author’s  misfortune,  once,  to  attempt 
to  assist  a  friend  out  of  the  difficulty 
shortly  after  he  simultaneously  had 
ordered  teachers  to  cease  using  report 
cards  for  pupils  and  inaugurated  a 
system  of  supervisory  checking  lists 
that  he  used  on  .teachers.  This  seems 
amusing,  but  it  is  merely  a  caricature 
of  much  supervisory  practice.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  teachers,  on  the 
whole,  will  accept  the  administrator’s 
acts  as  his  real  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion,  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  fore¬ 
words  in  the  courses  of  study  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  teacher’s  own  words, 
“That  stuff  is  for  public  consumption 

only.  We’ve  got  to  work  for  him.” 

*  *  * 

Supervision  is  merely  teaching,  and 
the  opinions  that  create  the  concept  of 
what  is  good  teaching  will  also  deter¬ 
mine  the  practices  of  supervision  and 
outline  the  scope  of  its  activities.  If 
“good  teaching”  is  based  upon  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  goal  of  education  is  the 
mastery  of  skills  and  subject  matter, 
the  completion  of  fixed  courses  of  study, 
the  achievement  of  arbitrary  standards 
for  the  sake  of  promotion,  supervis¬ 
ors  should  be  highly-trained  technici¬ 
ans  in  specific  fields.  Their  function 
is  to  check  the  procedures  of  teachers 
in  terms  of  technical  researches  which 
have  proved  certain  methods  of  subject 
matter  manipulation  to  be  the  best. 
The  purpose  of  each  supervisor  is  to 
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impart  to  each  teacher  increased  skill 
in  the  manipulation  of  materials  in 
specific  fields.  This,  obviously,  is  but 
a  continuation  of  the  classroom  proce¬ 
dure  wherein  a  teacher  divides  her  day 
into  time  allottments  for  the  teaching 
of  specific  subjects,  and  pupils  are 
judged,  classified,  and  promoted,  even 
as  the  teacher,  in  terms  of  their  mas¬ 
tery  of  specified  manipulations. 

Such  a  concept  of  good  teaching  has 
led  to  the  inclusion  of  many  “special 
subject  supervisors”  in  our  educational 
set-up.  Reading,  arithmetic,  manual 
arts,  industrial  arts,  music,  and  many 
other  subjects  are  represented  by  spe¬ 
cial  supervisors.  These  supervisors 
have  their  courses  of  study,  their  tech¬ 
niques,  and  their  standards.  They  go 
from  building  to  building,  room  to 
room,  checking  the  status  of  teachers 
and  attempting  to  bring  that  status 
more  closely  to  the  one  held  by  the 
supervisor.  The  methods  used  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  the  objectives  are 
the  same.  In  such  a  system,  the  extent 
to  which  the  supervisor  produces  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  procedure  and  achievement 
measures  her  own  success. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  observed  practice,  not  quoted 
remarks,  in  the  field  of  supervision. 
True  enough,  there  have  been  many 
recent  revisions  in  the  contactual  part 
of  supervisory  work,  but  the  goals  re¬ 
main  the  same  when  based  upon  a 
“subject  matter  acquisition”  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education.  However,  in  fields 
of  social  effort,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
sider  revisions  of  technique  to  achieve 
old  objectives  as  progress.  It  is  only 
in  the  restatement  of  the  objectives, 
the  real  re-evaluation  of  human  beings 
and  social  purposes,  that  progress  is 
found. 

There  is  another  philosophy  of  edu¬ 


cation  which  believes  that  the  organ¬ 
izing  factor  of  learning  is  the  learner, 
not  courses  of  study  or  grade  stand¬ 
ards.  Good  teaching,  in  this  circum¬ 
stance,  is  the  ability  to  aid  the  learner 
in  his  search  for  pertinent,  vital  mate¬ 
rials,  essential  to  the  continuous  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  learner.  Obviously,  in 
this  situation,  the  teacher  becomes  a 
much  more  important  factor  than  in 
the  one  previously  described.  She 
must  know  more  in  many  fields,  she 
must  have  a  better  sense  of  values,  she 
must  have  a  more  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  pupils  and  what  constitutes 
vital  learning  for  them,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  she  must  be  able  and  free  to 
make  her  own  judgments.  Such  a 
teacher  is  going  to  need  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  supervisory  assistance  than  any 
other,  but  this  teacher,  even  as  her 
pupils,  is  going  to  need  help  in  terms 
of  the  solution  of  her  problems,  not  in 
terms  of  the  achievement  of  a  grade 
standard,  a  completed  course  of  study, 
or  an  isolated  mastery  of  a  technique. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  type  of  teacher 
will  find  her  problems  in  the  learning 
processes  of  the  children. 

In  such  a  plan  of  teaching  it  is  hard 
to  see  the  place  of  a  supervisor  who 
makes  scheduled  visits  to  check  the 
work  of  teachers  in  specific  fields.  In 
fact,  such  supervisors  become  disrupt¬ 
ing,  hindering  forces,  for  their  judg¬ 
ments  of  achievement  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils  are  unrelated  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  efforts,  the  philosophy  of 
education,  of  the  actual  learning  group. 

Only  when  the  supervisor  can  sub¬ 
ordinate  her  goals  to  those  of  the  learn¬ 
ers,  contribute  her  skills  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  learners’  problems,  does 
she  fit  into  the  practice  of  this  type 
of  education.  She  is  no  longer  a  su¬ 
pervisor  of  teachers  but  a  specialist 
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who  is  contributing  her  specialized 
skill  to  the  learning  of  pupils,  and  as 
such,  she  is  a  teacher.  There  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  mere  artisan,  and  an  artisan 
who  has  a  sense  of  the  purposes  of  her 
skill  and  its  relationship  to  and  func¬ 
tion  in  daily  living.  If  modem  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  achieve  its  full  growth,  this 
latter  type  must  replace  the  special 
subject  supervisors.  However,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  fail  to  point  out 
that  no  supervisor,  regardless  of  her 
personal  beliefs,  could  make  her  great¬ 
est  contribution  under  a  classified  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  because  the  system 
itself  is  obstructive. 

There  is  almost  a  complete  reversal 
from  our  present  set-up  in  the  person¬ 
nel  relationship  between  teacher  and 
specialist  when  the  learner  becomes  the 
center  of  attention.  The  teacher  be¬ 
comes,  to  a  large  extent,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  fact  as  well  as  fancy. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  listened  to 
“authorities”  give  orations  about  the 
“essential  and  dominating  figure  of 
our  schools,  the  classroom  teacher,” 
just  before  issuing  a  new  set  of  poli¬ 
cies  to  govern  those  “dominating  fig¬ 
ures.”  Somehow  the  scene  smacks  of 
an  industrialist  lecturing  workers  on 
the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  announcing  a  new  wage  scale. 
However,  when  the  teacher  really  is 
the  “dominant”  figure,  the  resources 
of  the  school  will  be  at  her  command, 
whereas  present  circumstances  find 
her  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
school. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  state¬ 
ment,  let  us  draw  an  example  from 
customary  practice  in  curriculum  con¬ 
struction.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
courses  of  study  and  curricula  are 
supervisory  forces  of  greatest  power. 


Many  superintendents  stress  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  called  in  to  serve  on 
the  curriculum  construction  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  school  system,  and  invari¬ 
ably  refer  to  this  when  the  question  of 
democracy  in  the  school  organization  is 
discussed.  It  also  proves,  the  super¬ 
intendent  argues,  that  the  teachers  are 
allowed  to  stress  the  classroom  needs 
experienced  by  teachers.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  author  to  follow  the  logic  in 
such  reasoning. 

Actual  practice  in  the  field,  not  the 
ballyhoo  but  the  practice,  is  about  as 
follows.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
the  superintendent  decides  that  a  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  program  would  be  a 
good  thing.  !Many  reasons  may  moti¬ 
vate  such  a  decision,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  a  change  in  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  beliefs,  pressure  from  progres¬ 
sive  parental  groups,  a  survey,  confer¬ 
ences  with  curriculum  experts  who  will 
be  glad  to  direct,  for  a  fee,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  a  new  superintendent  making 
himself  felt,  et  cetera.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  sells  the  idea  to  immediate 
associates,  such  as  assistants  and  prin¬ 
cipals,  then  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Then  the  subjects  to  be  revised  are  de¬ 
cided  upon  and  committees  are  formed 
for  each  subject.  The  formation  of 
these  committees  is  quite  revealing. 
Principals  and  supervisors  carefully 
select  “good”  that  is  approved,  teach¬ 
ers  to  serve  as  workers  on  the  various 
committees. 

Now  let  us  hesitate  for  a  brief 
analysis  up  to  this  point.  The  initia¬ 
tion,  direction,  and  purpose  of  the  re¬ 
vision  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent.  He  enlarges  it  to  his 
inner  circle,  and  there  the  fundamental 
concepts  that  determine  the  outcomes 
are  constructed  before  the  inception 
of  the  study.  Let  us  be  honest  and 
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admit  this.  It  is  true.  The  inner 
circle  selects  the  subjects,  then  the 
committees  to  do  the  work,  and  only 
an  idealist  would  argue  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  not  hand¬ 
picked  in  terms  of  pre-determ ined 
goals.  Moreover,  the  stated  reason 
given  by  seven  superintendents,  who 
have  recently  conducted  expensive  cur¬ 
riculum  programs,  for  including  teach¬ 
ers  was  to  insure  teacher  support  for 
their  programs.  Do  not  forgM  this  is 
a  discussion  of  practice,  not  “fore¬ 
words.” 

The  “program”  is  under  way,  and 
after  due  time  completed.  Copies  of 
the  new  courses  of  study  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  principals,  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  for  study,  to  newspapers,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  research  bureaus,  for 
publicity.  The  old  circle  is  once  more 
closed  and  familiar  roads  are  traveled 
again  with  a  new  vehicle.  We  see 
again  the  futility  of  mental  treadmill¬ 
ing  when  conclusions  and  goals  are 
stated  before  an  intellectual  task  is 
started,  instead  of  being  described 
when  the  task  is  finished.  In  such 
circumstances  the  exercise  may  serve 
some  physiological  need,  but  intellec¬ 
tually  it  is  a  reduction  of  the  future 
to  a  purposeless  prolongation  of  the 
present. 

Let  us  consider  the  same  problem, — 
curriculum  construction,  and  start 
with  the  pupils  instead  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
part  of  the  discussion  must  be  hypo¬ 
thetical;  however,  there  was  no  place 
to  go  to  find  practical  evidence.  Also, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  concerned  with  the  “im¬ 
provement  of  instruction,”  or  super¬ 
vision,  and  that  the  one  person  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  instruction  is 
the  classroom  teacher. 


The  teacher  is  constantly  and  inti¬ 
mately  facing  the  task  of  guiding  pu¬ 
pils  through  experiences  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  pupils’  abilities  to  realize 
and  interpret  experiences.  The  envi¬ 
ronment  the  children  must  deal  with 
is  the  curriculum ;  the  course  of  study 
is  a  pertinent  application  of  our  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  understanding  of  events 
that  weave  themselves  into  experi¬ 
ences.  The  objectives  are  formulated 
out  of  experiences  and  cease  to  be  ob¬ 
jectives  at  the  conclusion  of  the  expe¬ 
riences  which  constructed  them.  How¬ 
ever,  these  objectives  of  a  completed 
experience,  gradually  and  impercep¬ 
tibly,  become  the  beginnings  and  guid¬ 
ing  influences  of  a  new  series  of  events, 
and  serve  as  an  aid  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  these  events  into  experiences 
with  meaning.  A  contemplation  of 
the  teacher’s  part  in  such  a  program 
will  convince  anyone  that  she  needs 
help  in  great  quantities.  Nevertheless, 
even  as  the  pupil  is  the  organizing 
factor  in  the  learning  process,  the 
teacher  must  be  the  organizing  factor 
in  the  teaching  process. 

In  this  situation,  the  teacher  is  not 
“called  into”  a  school  program  for 
curriculum  revision.  She  calls  in  the 
school  resources,  daily,  to  assist  her 
direction  of  pupil  learning.  The  “spe¬ 
cial  subject  supervisors”  are  especially 
valuable  in  this  program,  because,  out 
of  their  expertness  in  given  fields,  they 
contribute  a  depth  and  richness  that 
no  single  teacher  could  give.  Howe- 
ever,  the  value  of  this  contribution  is 
strictly  in  terms  of  its  pertinence  to 
a  given  experience,  the  necessity  for 
their  peculiar  skill  to  the  enlargement 
and  development  of  that  experience. 

Stated  specifically  and  simply,  the 
function  of  a  science  specialist  is  to 
teach  children  constructive  observation 
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on  a  nature  trip;  a  mechanical  appre¬ 
ciation  in  a  study  of  homes  or  offices; 
an  understanding  of  the  creation  and 
use  of  power  in  a  study  of  transporta¬ 
tion  ;  a  knowledge  of  functional  biology 
in  a  study  of  health;  or  more  gener¬ 
ally,  the  contributions  of  science  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  faced. 

In  other  words,  the  specialist’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  “improvement  of  in¬ 
struction”  is  in  terms  of  her  actual 
teaching.  Sometimes  she  will  teach  the 
children  directly,  sometimes  she  will 
serve  as  an  advisor  to  the  classroom 
teacher.  This  advisory  function  is 
important.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
assume  that  every  time  a  little  art  work 
is  needed,  a  little  music,  a  little  sci¬ 
ence,  the  specialist  in  that  field  would 
be  required.  However,  the  teacher 
must  have  some  one  who  can  help  her 
collect  material  in  these  various  fields 
and  get  the  most  value  out  of  its  use. 
Only  in  the  more  intricate  phases  of 
a  specialty,  or  when  a  group  is  being 
introduced  to  a  field  for  the  first  time 
will  the  specialist  be  necessary  as  a 
classroom  participant.  Thus  it  is  that 
tbe  “supervisor”  who  checks  tech¬ 
niques  and  standardized  progress  in  a 
traditional  program  is  changed  to  a 
specialist  contributing  a  specialized 
skill  to  learning  situations  when  the 
school  program  is  based  upon  pupil 
experience. 

The  building  principal  has  always 
been  the  administrative  assistant  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
one  building.  In  some  cases  this  “op¬ 
eration”  included  educational  as  well 
as  physical  features.  Recently  there 
has  developed  a  strong  movement  to 
make  principals  entirely  responsible 
for  the  general  educational  supervision 
within  their  building.  This  movement 


has  received  its  greatest  encourage¬ 
ment  from  those  who  believe  that  class¬ 
rooms,  not  curriculum  bureaus,  should 
construct  curricula.  These  people  see 
the  principal  as  one  who  coordinates 
the  work  within  the  building,  organ¬ 
izes  the  resources,  produces  a  cooper¬ 
ative  personnel,  and  is  generally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  desirable 
learning  and  teaching  situations. 

Perhaps  “organizes  the  resources”  is 
not  an  adequate  statement,  for  the 
principal  as  supervisor  must  assist 
teachers  to  know  and  use  these  re¬ 
sources.  Teachers  cannot  use  mate¬ 
rials  with  which  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  will  not  use  specialists 
unless  they  comprehend  the  value  and 
purpose  of  the  specialist’s  skill.  It  is 
the  principal’s  job  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  teachers  enrich  by  use,  or 
impoverish  by  neglect,  the  learning  of 
the  pupils  through  the  utilization  of 
all  available  resources.  He  becomes 
a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  the  chances 
are  high  that  the  program  of  the  school 
will  reflect  the  quality  of  his  teaching, 
because  one  is  led  to  the  obvious  but 
overlooked  corollary  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  will  care  little  for  the  development 
of  pupils  in  those  fields  of  experience 
unknown  to  him.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  wholly  true,  but  nearly  so.  It  is 
true  enough  to  cause  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  basis  of  training 
for  any  principal  must  not  be  a  great¬ 
ly  increased  education  in  general  and 
culutral  fields,  a  training  that  gives 
to  him  in  a  vital  way  use  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  race,  so  he  can  see  the 
necessity  and  purpose  of  this  culture 
in  the  lives  of  children.  Only  then 
will  he  fulfill  adequately  his  position 
as  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

There  is  another  item  in  the  “im- 
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provement  of  instruction”  that  re¬ 
quires  discussion,  namely,  the  nature 
and  quality  of  instruction  received  by 
j  people  preparing  to  become  teachers. 

'  Frankly,  it  is  embarrassing  to  search 
for  a  class  in  teacher  training  wherein 
I  the  conduct  of  the  class  exemplifies 
in  even  a  slight  degree  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  phrases  expounded  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  There  is  the  same  gap  here 
that  is  found  between  our  truisms  of 
-  democracy  taught  to  pupils,  and  our 
autocracy  of  practice  exercised  in 
^  school  systems.  It  does  not  seem  too 
'  much  to  suggest  that  the  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preparing  teacherp  should 
,  demonstrate  the  practices  they  wish 
'  these  teachers  to  acquire.  The  conduct 
i  and  organization  of  the  teacher-train- 
I  ing  institutions  should  present  an  ex- 
=  ample  for  study,  from  which  prospec- 
I  tive  teachers  could  learn  by  observa- 
\  tion  how  an  educational  institution  is 
operated  in  harmony  with  an  educa- 

*  tional  philosophy. 

*  *  * 

These  comments  are  brief,  and  are 
presented  only  as  an  outline  of  a  few 


of  the  problems  arising  from  the  con¬ 
flict  between  a  changing  educational 
philosophy  and  an  administrative  sys¬ 
tem  adopted  to  a  fixed  procedure.  In 
this  phase  of  our  public  school  prob¬ 
lem  one  can  see  in  clear  outline  the 
difficulties  involved  when  attempting 
to  fit  an  educational  program  to  an 
organization  devised  to  achieve  differ¬ 
ent  ends.  Many  persons  believe  that 
organization  must  become  a  secondary 
consideration,  evolving  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  undertaken,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  needs,  flexible,  and  easily  elim¬ 
inated  when  the  organization  has 
served  its  purpose. 

Many,  in  fact  a  large  majority, 
place  great  faith  in  system,  to  which 
procedures  and  purposes  must  be  bent. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  final  answer, 
but  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that  a 
thoughtless  mixture  of  these  two  points 
of  view  will  result  in  waste  motion,  a 
bewildered  and  unhappy  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  a  less  valuable  learning 
situation  for  pupils  than  is  the  case 
where  one  concept  or  the  other  holds 
sway. 
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The  theory  underlying  this  proj¬ 
ect  is  bas^  on  the  belief  that  an 
efficient  supervisory  program  is 
one  in  which  all  individuals  involved 
must  participate.  Not  only  must  the 
plan  be  cooperative,  it  must  be  creat¬ 
ive.  Creative  supervision  “involves 
intermittent  followerships  and  leader¬ 
ships.  It  connotes  cooperation  and 
collaboration.  It  accepts  the  scientific 
attitude.  It  evaluates  methods  and  re¬ 
sults  impartially  and  impersonally, 
even  in  its  own.  It  bears  responsi¬ 
bility  jointly  with  those  being  led.  It 
sets  up  situations  which  will  affdtd  the 
opportunity  for  individual  initiative 
and  professional  growth.  It  creates 
situations  which  will  develop  the  feel¬ 
ing  or  mutuality  so  essential  to  growth 
and  progress.”  ^  The  preceding  quo¬ 
tation  has  been  used  as  it  seems  to  state 
so  fully  and  well  the  spirit  and  policy 
which  has  marked  the  whole  confer- 
ence-experiment-conference  plan  of 
this  project. 

The  Minneapolis  school  system, 
like  most  school  systems,  has  been 
confronted  by  a  large  percentage  of 
pupil  failure  in  the  primary  grades. 
Pupil  failure  is  accompanied  by  many 
serious  and  far-reaching  maladjust¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  are  increased  cost  to  the  school 
system  due  to  repetition  of  grades  and 
subjects,  loss  of  courage,  initiative. 


and  health  of  pupil,  dissatisfaction  and 
anxiety  of  parents.  In  Minneapolis, 
in  June,  1931,  the  percentage  of  first 
grade  failure  was  15.8,  while  the  fail¬ 
ure  for  all  elementary  grades  was  5.1 
per  cent.  The  higher  percentage  of 
failure  in  the  first  grade  indicated  that 
this  marked  the  place  of  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  for  many  children. 

With  the  belief  that  failure  can  be 
reduced  only  by  a  real  study  of  the 
individual  child  and  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  out 
a  better  adjustment  of  the  curriculum 
to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  child. 
The  Instructional  Division  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Public  Schools  and  the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  of  eight  elementary 
schools  were  formed  into  a  cooperative 
experimental  group  to  determine: 

1.  “The  effect  of  such  factors  as 
mental  immaturity,  sex,  living  condi¬ 
tions,  health  habits  and  physical  de¬ 
fects,  pupil  adjustment,  lack  of  gen¬ 
eral  information,  manual  and  ocular 
dominance,  teaching  method,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy,  upon  success  in 
learning  to  read.  Failure  to  learn  to 
read  in  the  first  grade  has  meant  fail¬ 
ure  in  promotion  up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  experiment.” 

'  2.  “The  type  of  organization  for 

the  primary  grades  which  would  be 
more  economical  of  pupil  morale  as 
well  as  of  school  funds.”  ^ 

As  a  first  step,  the  group  undertook 
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a  study  of  one  hundred  thirty-five  first 
grade  failures  or  probable  failures. 
The  children  were  from  eight  schools 
located  mostly  in  the  less  prosperous 
districts.  A  group  of  one  hundred 
children  from  three  similar  districts 
constituted  a  control  group  for  compar¬ 
ative  purposes.  In  this  group  both 
failure  and  successful  pupils  were  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  data  for  the  study  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  various  ways, — through  in¬ 
terviews  and  estimates  by  teachers  and 
principals,  by  tests  administered  by 
teachers,  principals.  University  of 
Minnesota  students,  and  by  members 
of  the  Instructional  Division.  Since, 
to  report  the  findings  of  this  study  in 
detail  might  constitute  too  much  of  a 
digression  from  the  main  theme  of 
this  paper,  only  a  brief  summary  of 
the  findings  is  quoted  below: 

“1.  The  failure  group  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  first  grade  at  approximately 
the  same  chronological  age  as  the  con¬ 
trol  group.  However,  the  mental  ages 
in  the  failure  group  at  the  time  of 
the  study  indicate  that  31,  or  54%, 
of  those  examined  by  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Individual  Test  were  less  than 
six  and  one-half  years  mental  age; 
47  or  39%  of  those  examined  by  the 
Dearborn  Test  were  less  than  six  and 
one-half  years.  In  the  control  group 
none  of  the  thirty  pupils  examined 
by  the  Stanford-Binet  Individual  Test 
had  a  mental  age  of  less  than  six  and 
one-half  years  mental  age,  and  only 
14  or  18%  of  the  seventy-seven  pupils 
examined  by  the  Dearborn  Test 
showed  a  mental  age  of  less  than  six 
and  one-half  years.  It  is  evident  that 
a  large  number  of  the  failure  group 
should  not  have  started  reading  when 
they  entered  the  first  grade.  Their 
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mental  ages  indicate  that  there  was  but 
a  slight  possibility  of  success.  The 
curriculum  must  be  modified  to  give 
these  pupils  types  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  other  than  reading  until  such 
time  as  they  have  reached  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  mental  age. 

2.  11.3%  of  the  boys  failed  to  make 
their  promotion  in  first  grade,  whereas 
only  7.4%  of  the  girls  failed.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  teachers  find 
more  bahavior  problems  among  the 
boys  than  they  do  among  the  girls. 
A  question  is  usually  raised  as  to 
whether  these  boys  were  behavior  prob¬ 
lems  because  they  had  failed,  or 
whether  they  failed  because  they  were 
behavior  problems. 

3.  A  survey  of  the  home  conditions 
indicated  that  the  experimental  or 
failure  group  lived  in  more  crowded 
quarters  and  had  fewer  modem  con¬ 
veniences  in  the  home  than  had  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  control  or  average 
group.  This  condition  suggested  that 
the  children  in  the  failure  group  had 
less  encouragement  from  the  home, 
and  also  that  there  was  less  in  the  way 
of  educational  materials  in  the  home 
to  stimulate  interest  in  school  activi¬ 
ties. 

4.  The  children  in  the  failure 
group  came  from  poorer  homes,  re¬ 
ceived  much  less  care,  and  conse¬ 
quently  health  conditions  were  poor. 

5.  Pairs  of  words,  such  as  “but 
and  bud,”  “swing  and  sling,”  sounded 
alike  to  many  pupils  in  the  failure 
group.  The  ability  of  this  group  to 
distinguish  differences  in  words  was 
much  poorer  than  that  of  the  control 
group.  This  seemed  to  indicate  the 
need  of  more  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  adequate  vocabulary  and 
to  good  speech  habits. 

6.  There  was  a  tendency  to  engage 
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in  random  guessing  in  reading  words  minate  in  at  least  partial  acceptance 
by  the  failure  group.  This  may  not  of  the  following  points  of  view: 
be  a  natural  characteristic  of  the  fail-  Children  are  quite  generally  ad- 
ure  group,  but  rather  one  that  has  mitted  to  the  first  grade  on  the  basis 
been  developed  by  certain  school  ac-  of  their  chronological  age  j  however, 
tivities.  their  promotion  from  first  grade  to 

While  it  is  impossible  to  select  the  second  grade  depends  on  the  develop- 
causes  of  this  ^lack  of  respect  for  the  naent  of  skill  in  reading.  Success  in 
individual  nature  of  words,’  certainly  developing  this  skill  is  closely  related 
faulty  habits  have  been  formed  on  the  to  mental  age.  Failure  to  achieve  pro¬ 
part  of  this  group.  Possibly  these  motion  is  quite  the  natural  outcome 
poor  habits  are  due  to  an  over-empha-  of  a  situation  in  which  children  are  ad- 
sis  on  the  story  method  of  teaching  mitted  on  one  basis  and  promoted  on 
reading  which  was  suggested  by  the  quite  a  different  one.  Since  it  is  ad- 
fact  that  many  poor  readers  showed  a  ministratively  difficult  to  refuse  en- 
strong  association  tendency.  trance  to  the  first  grade  until  chil- 

7.  The  failure  group  had  more  in-  dren  have  reached  the  mental  age  of 
formation  regarding  social  and  house-  six  years  to  six  and  one-half  years,  it 
hold  affairs  than  the  control  group,  seemed  more  desirable  to  admit  to  the 
but  less  information  in  nature  study  first  grade  all  pupils  who  are  chrono- 
and  literature.  This  suggests  some  logically  six  and  then  to  adjust  the 
needs  to  keep  in  mind  in  selecting  curriculum  of  the  first  grade  and  fol- 
activities.”  ®  lowing  primary  grades  to  meet  the 

Since  the  study  began  in  the  fall  varying  needs,  abilities,  and  interests 
of  1932,  there  have  been  various  out-  which  are  presented  by  the  group, 
growths  in  educational  philosophy  Modem  education  now  recognizes 
which  have  influenced  promotions,  the  desirability  of  considering  more 
curriculum  materials,  teaching  proce-  than  growth  in  academic  skills  in 
dures,  and  personal  records.  gauging  a  child’s  educational  progress. 

The  detailed  inspection  of  first  In  adjusting  the  curriculum  to  meet 
grade  failures  led  to  widespread  inter-  the  needs  of  these  children,  child 
est  in  the  school  system  in  the  second  growth  rather  than  skill  in  reading 
part  of  the  study,  namely,  that  of  was  considered  as  basic.  If  the  activi- 
working  out  a  better  adjustment  of  ties  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
the  curriculum  of  the  primary  grades,  are  well  selected  and  well  planned,  it 
The  original  group  composed  of  the  is  undoubtedly  true  that  each  and 
personnel  of  the  eight  elementary  every  child  will  grow  in  many  respects 
schools  was  supplemented  by  other  other  than  reading, 
groups.  In  planning  the  adjustment  of  the 

General  principals’  meetings  were  curriculum  it  was  decided  that  one  of 
given  over  to  discussions  of  the  educa-  the  first  steps  was  to  consider  the  needs 
tional  philosophy,  with  particular  ref-  of  all  children  of  the  primary  age 
erence  to  the  first  four  years  of  school  level,  irrespective  of  school  grade.  It 
life.  These  discussions  seemed  to  cul-  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  kinder- 

3  Prudence  Cutrlsrht  and  Walter  Anderson,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Pupil  Failures  In  First 
Grade*'  (Minneapolis  Public  Schools:  Unpublished). 


ADAPTING  THE  CUBBICULUM 

garten,  grades  one,  two,  and  three  into 
a  promotional  unit  in  which  the  cur¬ 
riculum  would  be  so  adjusted  that 
practically  every  child  would  have  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  throughout  these  pri¬ 
mary  grades. 

The  major  purposes  of  the  primary 
division  were  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  To  substitute  the  various  aspects 
of  “child  growth”  for  the  single  stan¬ 
dard  “skill  in  reading”  as  a  basis  of 
promotion. 

2.  To  substitute  individual  stand¬ 
ards  of  “child  growth”  for  mass  or 
group  standards  in  academic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

3.  To  provide  the  individual  child 
a  longer  uninterrupted-by-failure  pe¬ 
riod  for  adjustment  to  the  school  situ¬ 
ation. 

It  seems  fitting  to  restate  that  the 
reorganization  which  has  taken  place 
has  been  in  no  way  superimposed.  It 
has  developed  in  a  most  natural  and 
pleasing  way.  During  conferences,  the 
various  apparent  difficulties  and  how 
to  overcome  them  have  been  discussed, 
published  articles  and  studies  on  vari¬ 
ous  related  problems  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  members  of  the  group,  helps 
and  suggestions  have  been  freely  given 
by  the  Instructional  Division,  whose 
“latch-string”  has  been  out  for  every 
call.  Principals  have  returned  to  their 
respective  buildings  for  further  obser¬ 
vation,  teacher-conferences  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  While  progress  was  of 
necessity  slow,  a  basic  understanding 
has  been  developed  and  reorganization 
is  going  on  in  the  system  as  the  build¬ 
ing  personnel  is  prepared  to  adapt  the 
plan  to  its  particular  situation. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
accomplish  is  to  secure  a  changed  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  teacher  toward  the  time 
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for  beginning  reading  instruction. 
First  grade  teachers  have  long  consid¬ 
ered  it  their  particular  duty  to  teach 
every  first  grade  child  to  read,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  some  of  these 
teachers  to  accept  a  curriculum  in 
which  reading  is  taught  only  to  those 
children  who  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success.  As  teacher-training  activi¬ 
ties  are  continued  and  as  the  curricu¬ 
lum  becomes  better  adjusted,  no  doubt 
many  difficulties  will  disappear.  At 
present,  an  attempt  is  made  to  initiate 
the  individual  child  when  he  is  ready 
to  learn  to  read  and  carry  him  as  far 
as  he  can  go  successfully. 

When  pupils  have  been  introduced 
to  the  reading  process,  utmost  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  maintain  inter¬ 
est,  to  ensure  success,  and  to  establish 
desirable  habits.  Teachers  were  di¬ 
rected  to  use  the  advantageous  features 
of  any  or  several  methods  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  child,  to  surround  the 
child  with  such  contacts  and  activities 
that  his  awakening  and  entering  into 
full  reading  experience  will  be  a  joy¬ 
ous  discovery. 

A  word  analysis  program  for  pri¬ 
mary  grades  was  prepared  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Instructional  Division  as  a 
further  help.  This  program  is  prov¬ 
ing  especially  valuable.  Many  pri¬ 
mary  teachers  desired  that  an  outline 
on  word  analysis,  including  phonetics, 
be  developed  as  an  aid  in  clearing 
up  misunderstandings  regarding  the 
teaching  of  phonetics.  The  program 
was  developed  in  relation  to  reading 
levels  rather  than  grade  levels.  This 
was  done  because  the  reading  progress 
of  the  child  is  being  considered  rather 
than  his  reading  grade  level.  The 
program  included  pre-primer,  primer, 
first  and  second  reader  levels. 
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An  enriched  and  vitalized  primary 
social  studies  course  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  this  new  course  has  become 
the  center  of  interest  from  which  the 
various  activities  radiate  and  develop. 

The  cursive  type  of  writing  was 
eliminated  to  avoid  any  possible  con¬ 
fusion,  Script-print  or  manuscript 
has  been  substituted.  The  transition 
to  cursive  writing  is  not  made  until 
children  have  gained  a  fair  control 
over  the  reading  process.  Manuscript 
writing  was  introduced  first  in  the 
eight  elementary  schools  which  initi¬ 
ated  the  study  of  failure  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  A  controlled  study  was 
carried  on  over  a  two-year  period.  The 
unpublished  results  of  this  experiment 
show  script-print  to  be  a  distinct  aid 
to  slow-learning  pupils  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways: 

1.  In  learning  to  read. 

2.  In  writing  more  freely. 

3.  In  spelling  more  accurately. 

4.  In  furnishing  a  universal  tool 

which  is  constantly  used  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  interest. 

Number  work,  or  arithmetic,  has 
been  socialized  and  made  informal. 
Maturity  and  readiness  for  learning 
number  are  now  considered  in  the 
placement  of  arithmetic  topics  in  the 
curriculum.  Recent  investigations  in¬ 
to  the  cause  of  failure  in  arithmetic 
show  that  number  facts  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  for  the  children  at 
one  period  of  growth  are  learned  with 
comparative  ease  if  deferred  until  the 
children  are  more  mature. 

A  cooperative  study  was  made 
in  eight  Minneapolis  north  district 
schools  in  which  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  arithmetic  was  eliminated  in 
the  2B  grade.  “When  these  groups 
were  tested  in  addition  and  in  subtrac- 

4  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  "A  Tentative 
(Board  of  Education,  Mpls.,  Minn.:  page  1.. 


tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  2A  grade, 
and  comparisons  were  made  with 
classes  which  had  had  systematic 
training  in  number  facts,  it  was  found 
the  results  in  addition  were  very  simi¬ 
lar  in  all  classes.  This  would  indicate 
that  maturity  and  life  and  school  ex¬ 
periences  involving  addition  made  it 
possible  for  the  children  to  compre¬ 
hend  certain  number  facts  satisfac¬ 
torily  without  systematic  instruction. 
The  results  in  subtraction  were  less 
similar,  which  suggests  that  for  many 
of  the  pupils  there  had  not  been  a  need 
for  much  subtraction. 

At  the  close  of  the  2A  grade,  a  test 
of  twenty  problems  involving  life  situ¬ 
ations  was  given  to  the  two  groups. 
The  results  were  most  interesting.  The 
classes  that  had  had  no  systematic 
training  in  arithmetic  in  the  2B  grade, 
with  one  exception,  scored  higher  than 
the  classes  which  had  had  regular  drill 
in  2B  grade.  The  results  for  the  un¬ 
drilled  group  ranged  from  .1  to  3.4 
points  higher  than  those  of  the  drilled 
group.  A  test  of  forty  examples  in 
addition  showed  similar  results.  The 
results  for  the  undrilled  group  ranged 
from  .2  to  12.5  points  higher.  The 
results  in  a  subtraction  test  of  forty 
examples  were  less  conclusive;  three 
of  the  drilled  groups  and  two  of  the 
undrilled  groups  ranked  higher  than 
the  classes  with  which  they  were  com¬ 
pared.”  * 

Systematic  instruction  in  arithme¬ 
tic  has  been  postponed  until  the  3B 
grade.  The  above  informal  experi¬ 
ment  indicates  that  number  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  less  systematic  nature  are 
equally  or  even  more  effective  in  pro¬ 
viding  imderstanding  of  the  use  of 
numbers  in  the  primary  grades. 

An  effort  is  made  to  make  number 
significant  to  the  child  by  making  him 

Course  of  Study  In  Elementary  School  Arlth." 
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aware  of  quantitative  situations  in  his 
daily  life  experiences.  If  this  is  done 
in  a  natural,  interesting  way,  the  child 
will  have  acquired  many  number  con¬ 
cepts  when  systematic  instruction  is 
begun  in  3B  grade.  A  new  course  of 
study  has  been  developed  which  aims 
to  be  sufficiently  broad  and  flexible  to 
challenge  the  bright  child  and  yet  not 
discourage  his  slower  classmate. 

Early  in  the  period  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  a  tentative  cumulative  record 
card  was  devised  and  tested  in  the 
eight  schools.  Since  evidences  of  sev¬ 
eral  aspects  of  child  development  were 
here  recorded,  it  proved  helpful  to  the 
teacher  in  considering  individual  child 
growth.  Interest  in  this  card  was,  at 
least  in  part,  responsible  for  the.  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  city-wide  cumulative 
record  card.  In  the  primary  grades 
the  cumulative  record  card  has  been 
supplemented  by  informal  records  of 
different  types. 

A  committee  devised  four  informal 
record  of  growth  blanks  to  be  used  by 
the  teacher  to  expedite  her  work  in 
recording  data  of  value  to  her  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  child’s  growth  and  needs, 
in  interpreting  the  child’s  status  to 
the  parents,  and  in  deciding  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  the  permanent  data  to  be  re¬ 
corded  on  the  cumulative  record  card. 
A  copy  of  each  of  the  four  forms  was 
sent  to  each  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  as  a  suggestion. 

Since  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
experiment  was  based  on  child  growth 
at  his  own  rate  and  ability,  a  new 
report  card  to  parents  was  necessary. 
The  old  comparative-competitive  type 
card  could  no  longer  be  used.  After 
much  reading  and  conferring — activi¬ 
ties  which  have  involved  all  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principals  and  many  pri¬ 
mary  teachers — a  simple  card  has  been 
devised  which  is  to  be  sent  to  parents 


twice  a  semester.  Statements  definite, 
concise,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  are 
to  be  sent  to  parents  on  the  social  ad¬ 
justment  and  academic  growth  of  their 
child.  In  case  an  interview  with  the 
parent  is  desirable,  a  blank  form  care¬ 
fully  worded,  asks  for  an  interview. 

A  message  to  parents  from  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  early  in  the 
year  informed  the  parents  that  a  new 
kind  of  card  would  be  used  next  term. 
The  period  of  conferences  was  not  only 
a  training  time  for  the  principals  and 
teachers,  it  has  also  been  a  time  for 
principals  to  acquaint  the  parents  in 
their  respective  districts  of  the  change 
in  philosophy  and  procedure  which  is 
taking  place,  and  secure,  if  possible, 
their  whole-hearted  support. 

The  outcomes  of  the  many  activities 
involved  in  this  supervisory  program 
are  too  numerous  to  be  given  in  detail 
here.  While  the  new  program  is  being 
carried  forward  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  three  gratifying  observa¬ 
tions  can  be  made : 

1.  Considering  all  the  individuals 
involved  in  the  program,  there  is  no 
doubt  instruction  has  been  benefitted 
by  the  cooperative,  creative  nature  of 
the  activities  which  principals  and 
teachers  carried  on  in  their  effort  to 
adjust  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of 
the  children. 

2.  Those  who  supervised  took  their 
natural  places  as  members  of  the  va¬ 
rious  groups.  They  furnished  leader¬ 
ship,  but  leadership  in  the  form  of 
stimulation  and  guidance — never  as 
pronouncement  and  dictation. 

3.  The  new  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ship  of  understanding  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  The  teacher  watches  for  continu¬ 
ous  growth  on  the  part  of  each  pupil 
as  well  as  studies  ways  and  means  of 
aiding  each  child  in  overcoming  his 
handicaps. 


NON-PROMOTION  IN  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

SCHOOLS 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Veazie  Street  Elementary  School 

Arthur  Justin  Dows 

PRINCIPAL 

A  SEARCH  of  promotion  reports  to  0%  at  Veazie  Street  for  this  same 
in  the  several  departments  grade.  This  is  due  to  the  policy  (now 
where  various  records  are  kept  that  junior  high  schools  are  in  exist- 
in  Providence,  viz.,  secretaries’  offices,  ence)  of  avoiding  “broken  hearts”  by 
attendance  and  promotion  depart-  keeping  children  back  in  the  elemen- 
ments,  statistical  records  offices,  etc.,  tary  school  on  the  eve  of  their  entrance 
revealed  records  running  back  exactly  into  the  higher  school.  Even  on  this 
thirty  years,  to  1905.  Within  this  point  there  is  no  uniform  policy.  A 
period  there  is  sufficient  time  for  a  survey  of  the  figures  for  June,  1935, 
number  of  outstanding  changes  in  for  23  elementary  schools  having  this 
policy  to  occur  in  general  administra-  grade  reveals  that  16  schools  had  0% 
tive  matters,  which  might  be  felt  in  failure  and  7  schools  had  from  2% 
promotion  and  in  non-promotion  ten-  to  11%  failure  in  the  6 A  grade, 
dencies.  This  shows  a  wide  variation  between 

A  study  of  the  percent  of  non-pro-  principal  and  principle,  as  one  writer 
motion  at  Veazie  Street  school  in  June,  fias  pointed  out.  One  can  well  argue, 
1935,  compared  with  the  average  per-  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  this  situation 
cent  for  the  city  in  the  same  grades  if  any  retardation  is  to  occur  it  should 
reveals  some  interesting  facts :  all  take  place  below  the  6 A  grade,  and 

Grade  Veazie  City  that  when  a  pupil  has  reached  this 

IB  10.8  11.9  grade  he  should  be  passed  on  to  the 

lA  7.7  6.1  junior  high  school,  provided  he  has 

a  sufficient  number  of 


1  been  present 

5  days  to  make  it  possible  to  consider 

®  him  a  member  of  the  school. 

g  Another  interesting  fact  is  that 

2  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  city 

g  as  a  whole  to  have  a  comparatively 

g  high  percent  of  failure  in  grades  1,  2, 

.2  and  3,  with  a  rather  sharp  drop  com- 

.9  ing  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  steadily  de- 

•8  creasing  up  to  the  6A  grade.  If  the 

percent  policy  of  repeating  pupils  is  adhered 
the  city  to,  this  is  probably  as  it  should  be, 
le  where  since  the  psychological  effect  upon 
;ed  and  little  pupils  of  repeating  a  grade  may 
L.  Also  possibly  not  be  as  bad  as  upon  older 
the  city  pupils  who  are  mature  enough  to  sense 
ade  and  the  disgrace  of  it. 
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But  while  this  tendency  exists  in 
the  city  as  a  whole,  such  is  not  the  case 
at  Veazie  Street  school.  The  percent 
remains  high  throughout  all  grades, 
reaching  its  highest  figures  in  grades 
4  and  5,  and  its  peak  of  over  22%  in 
grade  5B.  Not  until  the  6 A  grade  is 
reached  do  these  figures  drop  to  a  point 
anywhere  near  the  city  average. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  per¬ 
cent  of  failure  in  the  city,  as  a  whole, 
is  higher  in  all  “B”  grades  than  in 
“A”  grades  (excepting  grade  2  as 
noted  above).  No  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  offered  for  this,  except¬ 
ing  the  plausible  ones  that  in  the  “B” 
grades  more  new  and  unusual  work  is 
introduced,  and  that  more  children 
enter  the  “B”  grades  in  September 
than  in  January  with  the  long  summer 
vacation  back  of  them  in  which  to  for¬ 
get  much  that  they  have  learned. 

The  ten-year  average  for  all  grades, 
while  somewhat  erratic,  nevertheless 
still  shows  at  the  end  of  ten  years  a 


high  percent  of  failure  compared  to 
the  city  average.  The  varying  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  principals  (there  have  been 
five,  all  known  to  the  writer)  show  up 
quite  clearly  here,  especially  during 
the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  policy  of  the 
principal  for  this  period  was  to  have 
a  low  percent  of  failure,  since  the 
figures  are  approximately  one-half  of 
those  for  the  years  before  and  later. 

For  the  city,  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  tendency  is  quite  clear.  It  shows 
unmistakably  a  policy  of  lower  non¬ 
promotion,  having  a  percent  of  9  in 
1926,  steadily  decreasing  to  5.8  in 
1935.  Non-promotion  figures  are  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  the  policies  of 
individual  teachers  as  well.  Veazie 
school  is  large  enough  so  that  percents 
are  of  value  in  judging  trends,  but  the 
school  is  also  small  enough  to  have  the 
exceptionally  high  and  low  percents 
of  non-promotions  of  certain  teachers 
stand  out  prominently. 


Table  I. 

Percent  of  Non-Promotion  in  June  for  the  Years  1926-1935 
Veazie  Street  Elementary  School 


A  ten-year  record  of  non-promotions  compared  with  the  percentage 
of  non-promotions  for  the  entire  city. 


Grade 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

IB 

12.5 

20.4 

1.7 

4.8 

12.5 

6.2 

4.8 

4.2 

6.6 

9.3 

lA 

25. 

8.6 

2.5 

15.1 

9.8 

8.6 

10. 

10. 

15.4 

7.6 

2B 

12.2 

19.5 

6.1 

25.7 

7.6 

11.1 

16.9 

9.3 

6.6 

2.1 

2A 

17.1 

16.6 

26.7 

15.3 

11.8 

10.9 

9. 

16.3 

11.6 

13.6 

3B 

9.4 

17.0 

3.1 

9.8 

11.1 

7.2 

8.9 

6. 

28.5 

5.9 

3A 

11.4 

30.3 

13.3 

10.8 

10.9 

10.9 

3.7 

3.4 

6.6 

9.6 

4B 

11.2 

9.8 

8.7 

7.2 

12. 

19.7 

4A 

17.6 

8.5 

11.1 

17.1 

3.9 

2.5 

8. 

3.8 

4.1 

14.1 

6B 

13.2 

17.2 

7.1 

20.8 

13.9 

7.5 

6.6 

6. 

6.1 

21.1 

6A 

4. 

1.1 

3.2 

12.2 

9.1 

6.3 

6.9 

2.5 

6.6 

8.1 

6B 

6.7 

1.4 

11.2 

12.6 

10. 

3.7 

3.7 

2. 

5.1 

10.9 

6A 

7.7 

6.9 

1.2 

9.6 

11.1 

8. 

2.9 

Veazie  Av. 

All  Grades  10.9 

11.6 

8.9 

14.1 

10. 

6.6 

6. 

4.6 

7.8 

10.3 

City  Aver. 

All  Grades 

9. 

8.0 

8.7 

8. 

8.7 

6.8 

6.9 

6.31 

5.8 

5.8 
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The  policy  of  all  elementary  schools 
in  Providence  over  a  period  of  30 
years,  and  the  tendencies  and  trends 
that  have  arisen  are  strikingly  shown 
in  Table  II. 

Table  II. 

Comparison  of  Percent  of  Non- 
Promotion,  1905-1934 


Providence  Public  Schools. 
Elementary  Grades. 


1905. . 

.  .15.8 

1920. 

.  .10.5 

1906. . 

.  .12.9 

1921. 

..10.5 

1907. . 

.  .15. 

1922 . 

..11.9 

1908.. 

.  .14.4 

1923. 

..10.7 

1909. . 

..14.3 

1924. 

..10.8 

1910. . 

.  .12.8 

1925. 

..10.3 

1911. . 

.  .12.5 

1926. 

..  9.0 

1912.. 

.  .12.8 

1927. 

..  8.0 

1913.. 

..12. 

1928. 

..  8.7 

1914. . 

..13.4 

1929. 

..  8.0 

1915. . 

.  .13.2 

1930. 

8.7 

1916.. 

.  .12.8 

1931. 

..  6.8 

1917.. 

..11.5 

1932. 

..  6.9 

1918.. 

.  .11.4 

1933. 

..  6.3 

1919.. 

..11.7 

1934. 

..  5.8 

1935.. 

.  5.8 

While  a  curve  made  from  this  table 
would  show  a  few  slight  hills,  it  can  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  tendency  away 
from  a  high  percent  of  nearly  16  in 
1905  has  gradually  decreased  to  5.8% 
in  1935.  Better  teaching  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  of  this,  but  since  we 
are  teaching  more  subjects  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  far  greater  amount  of  material 
in  each  of  them,  the  answer  may  be 
found  chiefly  in  one  statement:  there 
is  a  change  of  policy. 

How  widespread  and  varied  is  the 
tendency  of  teachers  and  principals  to 
grant  100%  promotion  in  the  various 
grades  is  shown  in  Table  III.  While 
there  may  be  isolated  cases  where  all 
40  pupils  or  so  in  a  given  grade  in  a 
school  actually  did  earn  the  right  to 
be  promoted,  it  is  evident  that  the 


policy  of  many  teachers  and  principals 
is  obviously  that  of  granting  100% 
promotions  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  in  this 
connection  that  it  is  the  policy  of  a 
number  of  principals  of  2nd  and  3rd 
grade  schools  who  are  promoting  pu¬ 
pils  to  the  larger  elementary  buildings 
containing  the  higher  grades,  to  grant 
100%  promotion  on  general  principle. 
The  same  principle  applies  here  as  in 
the  6  A  grade — parents  and  pupils  feel 
the  hurt  so  greatly  if  the  pupil  is 
“kept  back”  and  not  allowed  to  go  to 
the  next  school. 

Table  III. 

Number  and  Percent  of  Elementary 
Schools  of  Providence  Granting 

100%  Promotion  June,  1935. 


Total 

No.  Grant¬ 

No.  of 

ing  100% 

Grade 

Schools 

Promotion 

Percent 

IB 

58 

.  11 

19. 

lA 

59 

20 

33.8 

2B 

58 

'  20 

34.4 

2A 

56 

9 

16.0 

3B 

50 

13 

26. 

3A 

43 

17 

40. 

4B 

34 

11 

32.3 

4A 

31 

12 

39. 

5B 

26 

9 

35. 

5A 

24 

7 

29.9 

6B 

24 

12 

50. 

6A 

23 

16 

70. 

Total 

486 

157 

32.5 

In  Providence  today  we  have  100% 
promotion  in  the  1st,  3rd,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  grades,  and  quite  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th.  All 
children  receive  100%  promotion  into 
the  1st  grade;  many -schools  promote 
all  children  from  one  elementary 
school  to  another  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
grades;  most  elementary  schools  pro¬ 
mote  100%  into  junior  high  school; 
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practically  all  junior  high  schools  pro-  extend  this  promotion  of  all  children 
mote  100%  in  all  grades  as  a  matter  into  all  other  grades,  at  least  above 
of  policy;  and  in  senior  high  schools  the  2nd,  and  thus  to  end,  once  and 
promotion  by  subject  and  differentia-  for  all,  the  heartbreaks  that  come  to 
tion  of  curriculum  takes  care  of  the  parents  and  children  when  they  see 
situation  quite  well.  that  terrible  word  on  the  report  card — 

Has  the  time  not  come  when  we  can  REPEAT! 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  CONFERENCE  GROUPS 
OF  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 
James  E.  McDade 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
IN  CHARGE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO 

The  trend  in  modem  education  how  original  and  effective  his  plans 
is  toward  larger  participation  by  may  seem  to  be,  their  execution  must 
the  individual,  and  away  from  finally  be  tmsted  to  the  hands  of  per- 
the  imposition  of  ready-made  patterns  sons  who  merely  accept  them  ready- 
and  ideas  from  those  in  authority.  In  made.  There  is  loss  of  the  intimate 
many  parts  of  our  school  system  this  understanding  and  the  challenge  that 
tendency  has  been  well  exemplified  in  come  from  personal  responsibility, 
the  classrooms.  Pupils  are  commend-  The  teachers  of  a  school  and  the  prin- 
ably  free  and  more  and  more  permitted  cipal  working  together  will  arrive  at 
to  have  a  large  share  in  carrying  on  the  policies  more  practicable,  and  often 
daily  activities.  It  is  coming  to  be  real-  of  greater  vision  and  significance,  than 
ized  that  the  teacher  who  employs  auto-  the  most  able  principal  can  formulate 
cratic  methods  blights  the  resourceful-  by  himself. 

ness  of  the  pupils,  keeps  them  in  the  It  is  the  same  with  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  acceptancy,  and  loses  the  principals  of  the  schools  and  their  su- 
diversified  and  stimulating  effects  pervisory  officers.  The  superintendents 
which  result  from  permitting  talented  need  the  cooperation  of  the  principals, 
pupils  to  participate.  Alert  pupils  their  practical  judgment,  and  the  di¬ 
working  cooperatively  with  a  teacher  versity  of  their  talents.  The  problem 
experience  a  stimulus  and  growth  that  is  to  devise  machinery,  really  work- 
the  teacher  could  not  confer  upon  pas-  able  and  not  too  complex,  to  enable 
sive  children  by  any  effort  whatever,  principals  year  in  and  year  out  to  co- 
We  have  perhaps  not  been  equally  operate  in  making  over  the  curricu- 
successful  in  freeing  the  teachers,  and  lum,  improving  the  methods,  and  con- 
permitting  them  to  exercise  a  whole-  tributing  generally  to  democratize  the 
some  participation  in  shaping  policies  supervision. 

and  methods,  though  it  is  well  known  There  are  among  our  principals 
that  the  principal  whose  plans  are  men  and  women  of  such  high  and  di- 
made  without  consultation  with  his  versified  talent  that  it  is  highly  im- 
faculty  brings  about  the  atrophy  of  portant  to  make  it  easy  for  their  abili- 
initiative  among  them.  No  matter  ties  to  function  for  the  benefit,  not 
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alone  of  individual  schools,  but  of  the 
whole  system.  In  the  field  of  curricu¬ 
lum  building  effective  steps  have  been 
taken  in  a  few  places  to  employ  the 
best  ability  of  teachers  and  principals. 
There  is  no  reason  why  practices  that 
have  brought  results  in  curriculum 
building  should  not  be  equally  effec¬ 
tive  in  improving  teaching  procedure 
and  raising  the  standards  of  general 
professional  intelligence.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  the  momentum  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  not  easily  deflected  into  new 
channels. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
describe  briefly  an  experiment  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago  which  took  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  considerations  enumerated 
above,  and  which  has  now  gone  for¬ 
ward  far  enough  to  show  great  vitality 
and  promise.  Incidentally,  -the  plan 
was  also  the  outcome  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  depression  had  placed 
the  administration  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  supervisory  force  was 
so  greatly  reduced  that  new  machinery 
must  be  devised  if  even  a  minimum 
effectiveness  was  to  be  secured. 

The  conference  group  plan  is  de¬ 
signed  to  enlist  the  principals  in  self- 
supervisory  service,  and  to  make  it 
possible  to  pool  the  resources  of  all 
for  the  benefit  of  each.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  city  is  divided  into  areas 
containing  ten  or  eleven  elementary 
schools.  This  division  of  the  large  dis¬ 
tricts  into  small  areas  for  study  and 
supervision  marks  an  important  de¬ 
parture  from  old  ways  in  the  Chicago 
schools.  The  principals  of  these  areas 
are  organized  into  conference  groups, 
which  meet  each  month  in  the  school 
of  one  of  the  members,  visit  work  con¬ 
nected  with  some  problem  or  phase 
of  education,  exchange  experiences, 
and  plan  advances.  District  superinten- 
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dents,  being  ex  ojficio  members  of  all 
the  conference  groups  in  their  districts, 
can  make  the  best  results  of  group  in¬ 
vestigations  and  discussions  available 
to  the  rest  of  the  district,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  by  duplication  and  interchange  of 
materials  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Meetings  are  confined  to  certain  days 
of  the  week,  and  are  so  scheduled  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  to  attend  aU  group  meetings. 

Each  group  meets  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  one  of  the  principals.  On 
the  day  of  the  meeting,  the  members 
assemble  for  the  afternoon  session  at 
the  selected  school,  visit  the  types  of 
work  which  exemplify  or  are  related 
to  the  problem  of  the  group,  and  then 
meet  for  discussion.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  discourage  show  work  or 
meaningless  demonstrations,  and  to 
make  the  meeting  the  occasion  for 
visiting  and  discussing  a  fair  sample 
of  the  regular  daily  work  of  the  school. 

From  the  first  it  was  clear  that  a 
new  and  vitalizing  influence  was  oper¬ 
ative  in  the  schools.  A  fine  spirit  is 
evident  throughout,  and  it  is  found 
that  principals  are  willing  to  discuss 
their  school  problems  with  the  group 
and  to  lay  their  difficulties  frankly  be¬ 
fore  it.  The  barriers  between  school 
and  school,  that  have  so  long  retarded 
the  spread  of  better  practices,  are  thus 
broken  down.  Principals  come  to  re¬ 
alize  that  admirable  things  are  to  be 
found  in  the  schools  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  freely  send  teachers  to  visit 
work  which  has  been  seen  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  group  meetings.  Channels 
are  open  as  never  before  for  the  flow 
of  ideas  from  school  to  school.  It  has 
often  happened  that  projects  which 
might  otherwise  have  gone  unnoticed 
are  developed  into  effective  instru¬ 
ments  for  raising  the  work  of  other 
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schools  to  a  new  level.  Principals  are 
learning  besides  that  it  is  possible  to 
transfer  to  their  own  schools  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  group  discussion  of  problems. 
Groups  of  teachers,  with  the  principal 
as  a  member  for  a  part  of  the  time  at 
least,  carry  on  a  study  of  some  school 
problem  and  work  out  a  successful 
solution. 

The  district  superintendents  meet 
the  principals  under  the  most  favor- 
j  able  circumstances,  become  intimately 
!  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  schools, 

I  and  find  it  possible  really  to  secure 
I  currency  for  educational  ideas,  and  to 
I  get  them  promptly  into  operation, 
j  Publicity  for  the  best  has  always  been 
i  one  of  the  valuable  devices  of  super- 
i  vision,  and  the  group  meetings  are 
i  excellent  instruments  of  publicity.  It 
I  is  universally  reported  in  the  schools 
f  that  the  phase  of  education  which  is 
I  being  studied  by  the  principals  begins 
i  to  show  vitality  and  development 
I  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the  group. 
^  One  of  the  chief  benefits  reported 

Ihas  been  the  informal  talks  on  educa¬ 
tional  methods  and  philosophy  which 
\  often  extend  the  meetings  beyond  the 
I  usual  time  of  adjournment.  Such  an 

I*  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions 

comes  naturally  following  a  confer¬ 
ence  study  period,  and  does  much  to 
enable  each  member  to  criticize  and 
to  appraise  his  own  thinking.  In 
many  cases  the  subject  for  discussion 
has  been  analyzed  into  various  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  then  been  assigned 
either  to  individual  members  or  to 
small  committees,  who  deal  in  detail 
with  the  matters  referred  to  them  and 
report  the  results  at  the  next  confe¬ 
rence. 

Each  group  is  expected  to  familiar¬ 
ize  itself  with  the  status  of  its  prob¬ 
lem,  not  only  locally,  but  throughout 


the  country,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
latest  books  and  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  wider  acquaintance  with  pro¬ 
fessional  literature  is  not  the  least  of 
the  many  advantages  of  the  conference 
group  plan.  Experts  from  universi¬ 
ties  and  from  other  school  systems 
have  been  invited  into  group  meetings, 
and  the  discussion  between  the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  these  advisers  has  been  a 
successful  stimulus  to  educational 
thinking. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  plan 
described  is  a  long  step  towards  genu¬ 
inely  cooperative  supervision.  It  is 
democratic  in  the  sense  of  being  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  all,  and  through  it 
principals  are  coming  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  mind  on  many  fundamental  poli¬ 
cies.  Out  of  the  intimate  interchange 
that  takes  place  in  the  meetings  have 
come  improved  personal  relations  and 
mutual  respect. 

The  more  expert  principals,  whose 
influence  heretofore  was  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  schools,  are  enabled 
to  extend  their  influence  to  a  much 
wider  circle.  The  conference  group 
plan  gives  scope  for  leadership  within 
the  ranks,  reveals  previously  unsus¬ 
pected  talents,  and  uses  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  system. 

The  outcome  of  a  year’s  work  by 
some  of  the  groups  has  been  embodied 
in  really  valuable  reports,  which  have 
been  widely  circulated.  It  is  planned 
that  hereafter  group  reports  will  be 
given  general  distribution,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  city  may  profit. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  been 
taken  up  during  the  past  year  are: 
The  activity  program  in  social  science 
in  the  middle  and  upper  grades,  Eng¬ 
lish  composition,  fitting  the  school  to 
the  pupil  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
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motion,  remedial  programs,  and  fail¬ 
ure,  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion  in  arithmetic,  integrated  hand¬ 
work  in  the  lower  grades,  science 
(three  different  groups),  the  technique 
of  employing  small  groups,  school  as¬ 
semblies,  the  gifted  child  in  the  activ¬ 
ity  program,  problem  solving  in  arith¬ 
metic,  literature  in  the  elementary 
school  (two  different  groups),  super¬ 
vised  study  in  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  correlation  of  the  kindergarten 
with  the  first  grade. 

In  one  of  the  districts  where  the 
study  of  literature  was  carried  on  by 
a  conference  group  for  a  year,  there 
resulted  a  comprehensive  manual  of 
over  one  hundred  typewritten  pages. 


i 


The  interest  was  so  great  that  copies 
have  been  sent  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
city,  and  in  response  to  a  demand 
from  the  district,  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  literature  was  called  by  the 
district  superintendent,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference  group  presented 
in  forceful  and  effective  fashion  the 
highlights  of  the  group  report.  In 
another  group  a  valuable  curriculum 
in  experimental  science  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  was  worked  out  that 
will  be  issued  in  permanent  form  in 
the  near  future. 

These  results  are  typical  of  the  fine 
things  that  are  coming  from  a  capable 
body  of  principals  organized  for  gen¬ 
uine  democfacy  in  education. 


A  SUPERVISORY  PROGRAM  OF  ADJUSTING  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  TO 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PUPILS 

Clarence  E.  Blume 

PRINCIPAL,  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Education  is  in  a  period  of 

transition.  That  the  curricula 
in  our  secondary  schools  are  in 
need  of  revision  is  evidenced  by  the 
articles  appearing  in  our  professional 
literature.  That  we  are  not  certain, 
as  yet,  the  direction  this  revision 
should  take,  is  equally  clear.  But 
that  we  are  definitely  committed  to  the 
necessity  of  some  kind  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  denied.  Experimen¬ 
tation  and  revision  are  being  at¬ 
tempted  in  widely  scattered  localities 
and  under  various  conditions. 

The  need  for  a  re-evaluation  of  cur¬ 
ricula  content  and  of  courses  of  study 
in  our  secondary  schools  is  apparent. 
The  offerings,  in  general,  in  our  high 
schools  differ  but  little  from  those  of 


twenty  years  ago.  Our  economic  and 
social  order  is  undergoing  rapid 
change,  the  outcome  of  which  is  still 
nebulous.  If  education  is  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  individual  to  take  his 
place  in  the  society  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  then  it  clearly  follows  that 
the  education  of  twenty  years  ago  must 
be  revised  to  meet  the  new  needs  de¬ 
manded  by  a  changing  economic  and 
social  order. 

When  the  junior  high  school  was 
organized,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  were  set  apart  and  the  ninth 
grade,  subtracted  from  the  high  school, 
was  added.  No  appreciable  change 
was  made  in  the  subjects  offered,  with 
the  possible  exception  that  a  wider 
variety  of  industrial  arts  courses  was 
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added.  This,  doubtless,  was  a  per-  tutions  are  no  exception  to  this  prin- 


perfectly  natural  procedure,  for  time 
must,  of  necessity,  elapse  before  prac¬ 
tice  can  catch  up  with  the  spirit  of 
any  new  movement,  whether  that  be  in 
the  realm  of  government,  the  social 
and  economic  order,  or  in  education. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  evidences  are  at 
hand  to  indicate  a  swing  away  from 
the  traditional  practices  of  the  past  to 
a  realization  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  this  new  member  of  the  educational 
family, — the  junior  high  school. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  a 
thorough  going  study  must  be  made  of 
the  program  of  studies  in  the  junior 
high  school,  in  order  that  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  may  be  better  served. 
We  are  living  in  a  different  age.  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  supplanted  the  kerosene 
lamp,  and  the  automobile  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  horse  and  buggy.  The 
answer  does  not  lie  in  returning  to  the 
kerosene  lamp  nor  to  the  horse  and 
buggy.  To  do  so  would  be  to  turn  back 
the  hands  of  progress.  No  one  will 
deny  the  beneficial  results  to  man 
attending  the  discovery  of  electric 
energy,  what  with  the  invention  of  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph  and  the  radio 
to  make  modern  communication  pos¬ 
sible,  the  numerous  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  for  the  modem  home,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  vastly  improved  lighting  sys¬ 
tem.  The  automobile  made  necessary 
the  modem  highways  which  may  now 
be  used  in  fair  weather  or  foul.  Dis¬ 
tance  has  been  reduced  as  a  barrier  to 
travel,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  may 
now  be  enjoyed  by  almost  all.  No  one 
would  be  rash  enough  to  assert  that 
no  further  improvements  should  be 
made,  that  the  ultimate  of  perfection 
had  been  attained.  Progress  cannot 
be  made  by  turning  back  but  by  press¬ 
ing  forward.  Our  educational  insti- 


ciple.  Many  of  the  educational  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  past  will  not  serve  the 
future. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  committee, 
appointed  by  the  administration  of  the 
Minneapolis  schools,  has  been  seeking 
to  re-evaluate  the  program  of  studies 
in  its  junior  high  schools.  Realizing 
the  necessity  of  making  haste  slowly, 
in  order  that  the  best  of  the  present 
practices  might  be  preserved  and  to 
avoid  the  unwarranted  position  that 
to  meet  the  challenge  hurled  at  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  nation  meant 
abandoning  the  present  program  for 
an  untried  one  without  sound  justifi¬ 
cation,  the  committee  outlined  a  pro¬ 
cedure  designed  to  include  careful 
scmtiny  as  well  as  teacher  participa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  quite  apparent  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  teacher  and  administrator  that  no 
new  technique,  or  new  course  of  study, 
can  be  successfully  introduced  into  any 
school  unless  the  teacher  has  been  care¬ 
fully  prepared  not  only  in  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  method  or  in  the  factual 
content,  but  in  the  spirit  of  what  is 
proposed  as  well.  Call  it  what  you 
will,  this  is  definitely  a  part  of  any 
well  organized  program  of  supervision. 
What  is  often  not  so  apparent  is  that 
any  attempt  to  rewrite  a  program  of 
studies  for  any  educational  unit  should 
be  just  as  definitely  a  program  of  su¬ 
pervision.  No  program  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  instituted  without  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  by  the  teachers 
who,  in  the  final  analysis,  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  carry  it  out. 

The  first  step.  At  the  outset  the 
committee  determined  to  read  as 
widely  as  possible  in  the  general  field 
of  the  curriculum.  The  readings  were 
reported  and  discussed  in  committee. 
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thus  making  available  the  best  thought 
by  the  frontier  thinkers  of  our  day. 
This  resulted  not  only  in  a  discovery 
of  modern  trends,  but  also  in  clarify¬ 
ing  the  thinking  of  the  committee. 

The  second  step.  From  this  rather 
vicarious  reading  and  discussion  expe¬ 
rience  came  the  decision  that,  more 
important  than  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  objectives,  was  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  needs  of  junior  high  school 
pupils,  which  were  tentatively  set  up 
as  follows: 

1.  The  development  of  physical  well¬ 
being  through: 

a.  Games,  exercises,  and  corrective 
measures. 

b.  Medical  examination  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
pupils  and  suggested  remedies 
for  discovered  defects. 

c.  Knowledge  of  the  care  of  the 

human  body.  - 

d.  Knowledge  of  proper  dress  and 
foods,  proper  amount  of  sleep, 
relaxation,  and  recreation. 

e.  Sex  education. 

f.  Knowledge  and  skill  of  first  aid. 

2,  The  development  of  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  solution  of  civic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  including  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  one’s  responsibility: 

a.  Knowledge  of  social  and  economic 
problems : 

(1)  An  understanding  of  the 
background  of  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

(2)  Developing  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  evaluate  fairly 
the  facts  involved. 

(3)  To  understand  that  democ¬ 
racy  is  a  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise. 

(4)  To  appreciate  the  fact  that 
democracy  implies  that  gov¬ 
ernment  exists  for  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

b.  To  develop  a  recognition  of  one’s 
responsibility: 

(1)  Through  participation  in  the 
home- room  organization. 


(2)  Through  participation  in  the 
work  and  deliberation  of  the 
student  council. 

(3)  Through  prompt  completion 
of  classroom  assignments  to 
the  best  of  one’s  ability. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  those  apprecia¬ 
tions,  interests,  and  skills  which  will 
make  the  individual’s  life  richer  and 
more  enjoyable  through: 

a.  Activities  which  permit  pupils  to 
be  of  direct  service  to  a  group  — 
in  committees,  clubs,  councils,  etc. 

b.  Activities  which  bring  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  pupil  and  reveal  his 
abilities  to  himself — any  activity 
which  shows  his  progress  —  his 
growth — his  achievements. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
values  and  of  habits  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  selection  which  will  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  a  wise  consumer: 

a.  Activities  which  involve  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  wise  use  of  time  and 
money : 

(1)  Learning  to  think  the  prob¬ 
lem  through. 

(2)  Budgeting  of  time  and 
money. 

(3)  Developing  talents  or  traits 
within  the  individual  so  as 
to  make"  better  use  of  his 
leisure  time. 

b.  Activities  which  involve  knowl¬ 
edge  of  proper  food  selection, 
meal  planning,  marketing  and 
preparation,  thereby  enabling  in¬ 
dividuals  to  become  wise  consum¬ 
ers  and  also  producers  of  physi¬ 
cal  well-being: 

(1)  Physical  education. 

(2)  Home  economics. 

(3)  Boys’  cooking  club  will  give 
some  of  this  material  to  a 
few  boys. 

c.  Activities  which  foster  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  discriminating  choice  in 
the  selection  of  clothing,  house 
furnishing,  and. decoration. 

d.  Activities  involving  a  study  of 
community  life  problems  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  discriminating  selection 
of  property,  home  life,  and  every- 
dav  livini,  thus  making  for  a 
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happier  environment  and  a  wiser 
consumer  of  the  intangible 
‘^goods”  of  life. 

e.  Activities  which  aid  in  giving  ele¬ 
mentary  scientific  information 
which  will  better  explain  the 
simple  facts  of  everyday  living, 
thus  making  for  a  wise  consump¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘goods.”  Examples  of 
this  are: 

(1)  Gas  heaters. 

(2)  Carbon  monoxide  gas. 

(3)  Kadio. 

i  (4)  Electricity. 

f  (5)  Labor-saving  devices. 

I  (6)  Textile  information. 

Example:  Buying  of  wool 
suits  or  cotton  suits ;  wool  vs. 
cotton. 

6.  An  understanding  of  those  principles 
which  govern  the  effect  Of  natural 
phenomena  on  life: 

I  a.  Activities  which  permit  the  child 

I  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the 

facts  of  life — plant,  animal,  and 
human. 

b.  Activities  which  give  the  child  an 
understanding  of  its  dependence 
for  existence  on  the  plant  and 

;  animal  kingdom. 

c.  Activities  which  show  the  child 
how  physical  and  chemical  phe¬ 
nomena  are  changing  its  environ¬ 
ment. 

6.  Control  over  those  skills  which  will 
enable  one  to  gain  information  inde¬ 
pendently  and  to  communicate  ideas 
effectively. 

I  7.  The  development  of  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  adolescent  for  intelli¬ 
gent  self-direction  through: 

a.  Activities  which  will  develop  the 
ideals  of  worthy  individual  and 
social  purposes. 

b.  Concrete  classroom  activities  in 
various  subjects  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-control,  self-direc¬ 
tion,  self-appraisal,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  cooperate  in  a  group. 

c.  Activities  which  inculcate  in  the 
pupil  a  sense  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  either  as  a  leader  or 
a  follower  in  such  situations  as 
are  found  in  creative  group  dis¬ 


cussions,  conducting  of  meetings 
and  clubs,  various  offices  and 
duties  in  room  or  class  groups  or 
student  council  groups. 

8.  The  development  of  those  personality 

traits  which  may  lead  to  successful 

individual  and  group  living  through : 

a.  Activities  which  permit  pupils  to 
cooperate,  share,  and  work  to¬ 
gether. 

b.  Activities  which  permit  pupils  to 
discuss  problems  of  common  in¬ 
terest  with  impartiality,  toler¬ 
ance,  self-control,  and  courtesy. 

c.  Activities  and  responsibilities 
which  develop  a  respect  for  the 
personal  and  property  rights  of 
others. 

d.  Activities  which  give  pupils  both 
knowledge  of  and  practice  in  the 
use  of  common  courtesies  used  in 
such  situations  as  introducing 
strangers,  conversing  with  people 
of  slight  acquaintance,  directing 
interviews,  telephoning,  and  writ¬ 
ing  letters  for  various  purposes. 

e.  Activities  which  will  enable  each 
pupil  to  discover  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  assets  and  liabilities. 

The  third  step.  A  careful  scrutiny 
was  next  undertaken  to  determine 
what  pupil  needs  were  being  provided 
for  in  the  present  courses  of  study. 
Small,  carefully  selected  committees 
of  teachers  were  appointed  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  field  and  asked  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  subject  taught  by  them. 
Each  committee  was  presented  with  a 
mimeographed  form  consisting  of 
three  columns.  In  the  first  column  an 
outline  of  the  present  course  of  study 
with  the  main  topic-headings  was 
listed.  In  the  second  column,  they 
were  asked  to  write  the  “Life  Situa¬ 
tions  Present  and  Future  in  Which 
Each  Topic  Applies.”  In  the  third 
column,  headed,  “Suggested  Changes 
and  Additional  Topics  Needed,”  they 
were  requested  to  list  any  changes  they 
desired  to  recommend.  These  com- 
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mittees  were  further  requested  to  rate 
the  main  topic-heads  of  the  present 
course  as  “very  important,”  “of  less 
importance,”  “of  little  importance”  in 
meeting  pupil  needs.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  reaction  of  some  of  the 
committees.  As  at  least  one  committee 
member  put  it:  “This  has  proved  a 
most  interesting  experience.  When 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  justify  certain  course  topics.”  To 
provide  a  check  on  the  tentative  needs 
set  up,  to  determine  whether  essential 
needs  had  been  omitted  or  whether  cer¬ 
tain  needs  should  be  re-stated,  the 
teachers’  committees  were  not  shown 
the  tentative  list. 

The  fourth  step.  The  work  of  the 
teachers’  committees  was  then  mimeo¬ 
graphed  by  subject  fields  and  presented 
to  the  junior  high  school  principals, 
together  with  a  report  from  the  main 
committee  of  the  work  so  far  accom¬ 
plished.  The  principals  were  re¬ 
quested  to  present  this  material  to  the 
proper  departments  within  their  own 
schools  and  invite  all  their  teachers  to 
study  the  reports  of  the  small  teachers’ 
committees  in  their  own  field  and  the 
tentative  list  of  needs  set  up  by  the 
central  committee,  making  any  fur¬ 
ther  suggestions  they  deemed  advis¬ 
able.  In  groups,  usually  by  depart¬ 
ments,  the  needs  of  the  pupils  were 


discussed  by  the  instructors,  breaking 
away  from  the  “vested  interests”  as 
subject-matter  specialists  and  focusing 
their  attention  upon  the  child.  This 
had  the  advantage  of  not  only  acquaint¬ 
ing  all  of  the  junior  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  necessary  background  for 
any  resulting  changes  that  might  be 
ultimately  effected,  but  of  gaining 
their  active  participation  and  interest 
in  the  whole  program.  The  steps  to 
follow  in  the  program  here  outlined, 
include : 

The  fifth  step.  The  principal  in 
each  building  will  co-ordinate  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  his  teachers  and  submit  a 
composite  report  in  each  subject  field 
to  the  central  committee. 

The  sixth  step.  With  the  complete 
report  of  each  junior  high  school  be¬ 
fore  it,  the  central  committee  will  de¬ 
termine  what  pupil  needs  are  being 
over-emphasized,  which  are  being 
under-emphasized,  as  well  as  the  points 
where  unnecessary  over-lapping  occurs. 
With  these  facts  before  the  committee, 
the  new  program  of  studies,  based  up¬ 
on  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  junior 
high  school  age,  will  be  determined. 

Here  is  a  supervisory  program  of 
adjusting  the  junior  High  school  cur¬ 
riculum  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  dual  project  not  only  in 
curriculum  revision,  but  in  teacher¬ 
training  as  well. 


CURRENT  PROGRESS  IN  STUDENT  PERSONNEL 
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Each  student  personnel  program 
must  be  built  around  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  which  it  exists,  and  so 
is  quite  individual  in  nature.  There 
is  no  ideal  personnel  program,  there¬ 
fore,  except  as  such  an  ideal  program 
may  be  functioning  at  a  given  insti¬ 
tution.  This  is  one  of  two  general 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
a  study  of  current  developments.  The 
second  is  that  a  highly  centralized 
personnel  organization  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  relatively  few  institutions. 
The  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  a 
decentralization  of  personnel  func¬ 
tions  and  a  centralization  of  personnel 
coordination.  In  other  words,  student 
personnel  functions  can  be,  and  should 
be,  performed  by  a  great  variety  of 
agencies  and  individuals  in  an  insti¬ 
tution.  There  is  a  decided  necessity, 
however,  for  some  individual  to  coor¬ 
dinate  these  activities  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  further  activities  in  established 
agencies.  This  latter  function  may 
well  be  called  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Admissions  of  Students. 

There  is  a  definite  tendency  toward 
dignifying  the  duties  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  admissions.  As  indications 
of  this  development  the  appointment 
of  a  director  of  admissions,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  admissions  committee,  or 
the  support  of  a  research  program, 
may  be  cited.  Extensive  research  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  many  institu¬ 
tions  which  formerly  took  the  matter 
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for  granted.  The  survey  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  revised  admission  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  studies  of  the  newly- 
appointed  Director  of  Admissions  at 
the  University  of  California  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  interest  in  research. 

Less  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
specific  subject  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission.  For  many  years  Stanford 
University  has  admitted  students  on 
the  basis  of  the  quality  of  work  done 
in  high  school  regardless  of  what  the 
high  school  pattern  may  have  been. 
Eecent  studies  made  at  Chicago  with 
results  similar  to  the  earlier  studies 
of  Harl  Douglass,  show  very  clearly 
the  lack  of  correlation  between  high 
school  pattern  and  success  in  college. 
The  lack  of  emphasis  upon  specific 
subjects  is  reflected  in  the  decrease  in 
importance  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations.  Although  the 
number  taking  the  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations  increases  from 
year  to  year,  it  is  increasing  at  a  de¬ 
celerating  rate.  A  recent  study  by 
Crawford  at  Yale  makes  evident  the 
comparative  lack  of  significance  of  spe¬ 
cific  subject  examinations  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Board  type. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  the 
procedure  of  admissions  neither  as  a 
beginning  nor  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  part  of  a  complete  process  which 
starts  with  pre-entrance  guidance  and 
results  in  the  induction  of  the  new 
student.  Admissions  are  not  accom¬ 
plished  when  a  favorable  notice  is 
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finally  sent  to  the  student,  but  should 
lead  directly  to  his  induction  into  the 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
admissions  process  does  not  begin  with 
the  mere  formal  papers  involved. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  for 
pre-entrance  guidance  to  be  given,  by 
mail,  by  a  traveling  representative,  or 
by  high  school  counselors  and  officials. 
One  might  recall  particularly  the  work 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association  and 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the 
development  of  pre-entrance  programs. 

If  space  permitted,  one  could  dis¬ 
cuss  further  significant  trends  in  ad¬ 
missions,  such  as  emphasis  on  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  last  three  years  of  high 
school  rather  than  on  the  total  four 
years,  and  the  use  of  the  multiple  cor¬ 
relation  prediction  techniques  which 
are  applicable  to  admissions  data. 
More  emphasis  is  now  placed  upon  -the 
problems  of  the  admission  and  induc¬ 
tion  of  transfer  students,  which  is  a 
result  of  the  increased  enrollment  in 
junior  colleges  and  the  growing  dis¬ 
tinction  between  college  and  univer¬ 
sity.  Experimental  admissions  plans 
may  also  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  one 
promulgated  by  the  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  or  differential  sub¬ 
ject  prediction  as  attempted  by  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Segal.  All  these  definite 
drifts  are  of  great  significance  to  the 
personnel  officer. 

Imduction  and  Orientation  of 
Students. 

The  trend  toward  pre-entrance 
guidance  has  been  previously  men¬ 
tioned.^  One  hona  fide  experiment 
in  articulation,  carried  on  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  may  be  cited.  The  writer  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Cali¬ 


fornia  Educational  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  for  the  past  two  years 
been  experimenting  with  a  “Personal 
Information  Blank”  to  be  sent  from 
one  institution  to  another  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  personal  information 
on  students  who  are  transferring.  This 
year  this  blank  is  being  used  experi¬ 
mentally  in  twenty-two  high  schools, 
junior  colleges,  and  colleges  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  information  which  the 
high  school  or  junior  college  principal 
is  asked  to  supply  concerning  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  transferring,  will  help 
make  apparent  to  him  the  information 
and  counseling  service  which  his 
school  should  offer.  The  use  of  this 
blank  will  provide  another  point  of 
articulation  between  high  school  and 
college  based  upon  the  personal  needs 
and  problems  of  the  student  rather 
than  upon  an  official  or  documentary 
source.  Such  information  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  study  in  twenty-two 
northwestern  colleges  on  “The  Transi¬ 
tion  from  High  School  to  College”  is 
likewise  illustrative.  This  study  is 
supported  by  the  Hazen  Foundation 
and  Yale  University. 

Induction  and  Orientation  of  New 
Students. 

Freshman  Week  activities  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  are  becoming  more  common. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States 
employ  some  form  of  these  activities 
at  the  present  time.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  for  this  period  to  be  made 
shorter  and  to  include  a  more  specific 
program.  There  is  less  inclination  to 
give  general  advice  and  more  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  student 
to  specific  phases  of  college  life.  The 


1  Parenthetically  it  may  be  said  that  sheer  promotion  and  advertising  often  go  masked  as 
pre-entrance  advice. 
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tendency  for  Freshman  Week  activi-  College  of  the  University  of  Minne- 


ties  to  be  used  merely  as  the  beginning 
of  a  more  complete  guidance  and  ori¬ 
entation  of  the  new  student  is  also 
becoming  more  prevalent.  Freshman 
Week  was  probably  at  first  only  an 
expedient  to  meet  a  need  that  existed 
throughout  the  freshman  year.  In 
other  words,  this  well  publicized,  in¬ 
tensive  period  was  an  easier  way  of 
apparently  meeting  the  need  than  was 
the  installation  of  a  complete  counsel¬ 
ing  program,  the  necessity  for  which 
is  now  more  clearly  seen. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been 
said  about  Freshman  Week,  may  also 
be  mentioned  the  tendency  toward  giv¬ 
ing  help  to  students  “when  needed  and 
when  asked  for.”  Compulsory  inter¬ 
views  for  everyone,  that  is,  forcing  all 
students  to  run  through  the  same  mill, 
is  on  the  decline.  The  use  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  interview  and  counseling  plan, 
well  publicized  among  the  students,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  definitely  increas¬ 
ing. 

The  use  of  Orientation  courses  is 
without  question  also  becoming  more 
common.  As  nearly  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  about  one-third  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  about  one-half  of 
our  junior  colleges  offer  orientation 
courses.  A  recent  survey  has  shown 
that  the  personal  orientation  type  of 
course  is  definitely  increasing,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  junior  colleges  and 
smaller  liberal  arts  colleges.  In  the 
larger  colleges  and  universities, 
however,  more  subject  matter  survey 
courses  are  being  offered.  Although 
the  latter  movement  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  significant  in  present-day 
education,  it  is  fraught  with  the  grave 
danger  of  encouraging  superficiality. 
Such  institutions  as  The  College  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  General 


sota,  Stanford  University,  Columbia 
University,  Stephens  College,  and 
Scripps  College,  offer  representative 
survey  courses. 

EdiLcational  and  Scholarship. 

Guidance. 

Students  are  being  thrown  more  and 
more  on  their  own  resources  scholas¬ 
tically.  This  means  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  choose  their  own  courses 
after  certain  group  provisions  have 
been  carefully  worked  out,  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  their  own  rate  of  speed  in  covering 
the  material  to  be  studied,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  standards  of 
scholarship.  The  curriculum  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  colleges  at  Chicago  and 
Minnesota,  and  the  recent  release 
from  scholastic  discipline  of  students 
in  the  upper  division  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  are  examples  of  this  tendency. 

Colleges  are  tending  more  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  by  providing  stu¬ 
dents  with  better  working  tools  in  the 
form  of  reading  and  study  habits. 
This  tendency  is  so  pronounced  and 
well-recognized  that  little  need  be 
said  about  it  here.  Provisions  are 
made  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  reading  and  study  habits  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Stanford  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  elsewhere.  This  technique 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of 
“coddling”  the  student,  but  is  a  matter- 
of-fact  provision  of  the  best  methods 
of  study  for  him  to  use  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  finds  himself  in  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  just  as  important  for  the 
college  to  encourage  good  habits  of 
work  as  to  see  that  he  maintains  a 
healthy  body  and  has  adequate  dormi¬ 
tory  facilities. 
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Older  Btudenta  and  younger  faculty 
members  are  being  employed  more  and 
more  as  adviwrs  for  younger  students. 
This  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  counselor  to  escape  his  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  opinion  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  those  who  are  closest  to  the  stu¬ 
dents’  personal  problems.  An  older 
student  can  do  many  things  for  his 
younger  confrere  that  a  university 
official  would  never  be  given  the  chance 
to  do.  Walters  at  Purdue  conducted 
an  experiment  which  indicated  that 
young  students  actually  preferred  the 
counseling  of  a  carefully  picked  and 
trained  group  of  senior  students  to  the 
guidance  of  faculty  members  also  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  trained  for  this 
duty. 

Vocational  Guidance. 

The  trend  is  stronger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  toward  the  securing  of  pertinent, 
that  is,  local  and  specific  vocational 
information.  Ilcgional  agencies  for 
the  collecting  of  such  information  may 
be  referred  to,  direct  field  contacts 
may  be  made,  or  students  may  be  sent 
to  selected  individuals  in  given  occu¬ 
pations.  We  are  past  the  time  when 
the  vocational  counselor  can  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  by  offering  numerous  general 
impressions  to  the  student.  We  know 
that  such  general  or  inspirational  ma¬ 
terial  now  has  little  value  in  an  intel¬ 
ligent  decision.  Conditions  are  chang¬ 
ing  too  rapidly  and  there  is  too  great 
a  need  for  an  intelligent  study  of  spe¬ 
cific  trends. 

Specifically  vocational  tests  are  be¬ 
ing  used  less.  It  is  being  realized 
more  and  more  that  a  great  variety 
of  specific  factors,  rather  than  one 
general  so-called  vocational  aptitude, 
influences  vocational  decisions.  Al¬ 


though  the  precise  and  accurate  pi^ 
diction  of  that  tenuous  thing  csllsj 
‘‘vocational  aptitude”  is  still  in  tht 
future,  these  specific  factors  may  hsu 
high  predictive  value  when  combined 
according  to  the  soKialled  group  facta 
theory  developed  so  recently  by  Th®. 
stone,  Kelley,  and  others,  from  the 
earlier  work  of  Spearman.  Profesia 
E.  B.  Wilson  of  Harvard  University 
recently  remarked  that  this  was,  froa 
the  standpoint  of  the  mathematiciaa, 
the  most  important  current  develop¬ 
ment  in  testing.  Illustrative  is  t^ 
arrangement  into  functional  grouped 
the  ratings  on  the  Strong  Interest 
Blank,  a  most  valuable  instrummit 

In  like  manner,  functional  group¬ 
ings  of  vocations  are  being  analyzed, 
such  as  are  outlined  by  John  Mills 
for  engineering,  or  by  Crawford  and 
Clement  for  business.  For  example, 
we  may  be  able  to  determine  by  i 
variety  of  specific  measures  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  functional  capacity  fa 
working  with  people.  We  can  thoi 
introduce  him  to  a  group  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  this  function  is  pre¬ 
dominant. 

Counselors  realize  more  than  they 
formerly  did  that  so-called  “voca¬ 
tional”  guidance  is  merely  one  pha« 
of  a  more  general  orientation  of  the 
student  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 
Emotional  factors,  social  background, 
educational  ability,  and  particular 
interests,  all  enter  so  definitely  into 
a  student’s  vocational  problem  that 
that  they  must  be  considered  as  parti 
of  the  total  picture  we  call  a  vocational 
decision.  More  and  more,  too,  such 
decisions  must  be  considered  tentative. 
The  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  our  own 
generation  make  it  advisable  for  every 
professional  or  business  man  to  be 
flexible  in  his  vocational  channel.  A 
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“leoond  string  to  our  bow,”  or  an  “ace 
in  the  hole”  would  be  a  wise  thing  for 
my  adult  to  have  and  certainly  for 
itodents. 

Mental  Hygiene. 

An  important  and  fundamental 
trend  is  that  of  recognizing  many 
types  of  student  behavior  as  sympto- 
nttic  rather  than  obvious.  This  is, 
of  course,  merely  carrying  into  col¬ 
lege  an  idea  which  has  been  utilized 
in  the  public  schools  for  some  time. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  recognize 
that  such  matters  as  a  feeling  of  infe¬ 
riority,  lack  of  interest  in  school  and 
study,  inability  to  concentrate,  and 
orer-compensation  either  scholasti¬ 
cally  or  socially,  call  of  diagnostic 
rather  than  perfunctory  or  disciplin¬ 
ary  action.  We  cannot  undertake 
either  educational  or  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  adequately  without  a  knowledge 
of  mental  hygiene.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  general  counselor  should 
always  consider  himself  capable  of 
of  assisting  the  student  to  attain  better 
mental  health,  but  that  he  should  be 
capable  of  recognizing  the  need,  and 
refer  the  student  to  a  competent  men¬ 
tal  hygienist. 

A  close  relationship  between  mental 
and  physical  hygiene  is  now  more 
definitely  recognized.  The  fimctions 
of  mental  hygiene  are  gradually  being 
centralized  in  the  student  health  de¬ 
partment,  which,  of  course,  requires 
itudent  health  oflScers  who  are  also 
trained  and  skilled  in  mental  hygiene 
techniques.  Furthermore,  much  ac¬ 
tual  teaching  can  be  done  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  hygiene  courses, 
often  given  in  connection  with  physi¬ 
cal  education  or  health  departments. 
After  all,  students  should  consider 


mental  health  just  as  they  consider 
physical  health;  namely,  as  demand¬ 
ing  adequate  diagnosis  and  matter-of- 
fact  treatment. 

The  universities  and  collies  are 
tending  to  take  over  another  function 
which  has  been  tested  in  the  public 
schools ;  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
mental  hygiene  clinic,  or  the  so-called 
“educational  council.”  This  type  of 
organization  pools  the  experiences  of 
a  number  of  faculty  members  and  col¬ 
lege  oflScials  upon  the  problem  of  a 
given  student. 

Student  and  Alumni  Placement. 

Placement  is  being  considered  more 
and  more  as  one  aspect  of  the  general 
problem  of  student  adjustment,  both 
in  and  out  of  college.  It  is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  an  isolated  function  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  alumni  office,  or 
by  an  official  not  acquainted  with  any 
other  phase  of  the  student  personnel 
program.  Placement  offices  existed 
before  many  of  the  other  counseling 
agencies,  because  the  need  was  imme¬ 
diate  and  obvious.  The  placement 
officers,  however,  have  been  rapidly 
associating  themselves  with  the  more 
general  personnel  functions  and  have 
been  utilizing  the  information  gleaned 
by  student  aid  agencies  and  by  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  counselors.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  merging  of  functions, 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  American 
Association  of  Appointment  Secreta¬ 
ries  into  the  American  College  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association  may  be  noted. 

A  trend  exists  in  all  types  of  colle¬ 
giate  institutions  towards  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  definite  agency  for  student 
employment.  The  student  employ¬ 
ment  official  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  whatever  other  agencies  are  pro- 
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Tiding  student  loans  and  scholarships, 
as  well  as  with  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  agencies.  Much  that 
this  official  knows  about  the  financial 
problems  and  daily  schedules  of  given 
students  must  be  pas.scd  on  to  other 
agencies  making  financial,  educational, 
or  vocational  contacts  with  these 
students. 

The  part-time  employment  of  the 
student  may  be  an  advantage,  but 
heavy  outside  work  is  now  more  often 
considered  a  handicap  to  scholastic 
and  social  development.  We  need 
state  subsidy  or  scholarships  for  our 
superior  group  of  high  sch(X)l  gradu¬ 
ates  if  the  State,  in  the  generic  sense, 
is  to  profit  most  highly  from  their  fur¬ 
ther  training  in  college.  Toops  of 
Ohio  State  University  has  found  that 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  Ohio 
high  school  graduates  w’ho  were  most 
capable  of  profiting  from  college  were 
forced  to  stop  their  formal  education 
because  of  financial  need.  Ohio  and 
several  mid-western  states  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  policy  of  state  scholarships. 


Conclusion. 

A  number  of  student  persomnj 
functions  have  not  been  mentiemed, 
such  as  the  supervision  of  liviaj 
arrangements  and  student  activitiei, 
the  maintenance  of  personnel  recordi, 
the  development  of  programs  of  8t^^ 
dent  aid  and  scholarships,  and  pe^ 
sonnel  research.  Space  forbids  inchi 
ing  what  may  be  considered  curreat 
trends  in  these  fields.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  student 
personnel  service  is  being  recognixed 
as  a  definite  function  of  the  college 
or  university.  This  service  may  U 
defined  as  the  relating  of  the  instiiw- 
tional  administration  and  of  the  totd 
educational  process  to  the  life  of  tkt 
student  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  hit 
personal  needs  and  potentialities.  All 
the  personnel  agencies  of  the  college 
must  join  together  in  an  effort  to  at¬ 
tain  this  end.  After  all,  the  college, 
as  distinct  from  the  university,  or  ai 
incorporated  within  the  university, 
exists  for  the  student. 
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a  moral  habit.  The  habits  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  students  have  been  divided 
into  these  three  classes. 

The  results,  discussion,  and  conclu¬ 
sion  follow. 


Summary  of  Habits 


Classes 

Physical  Mental 

Moral 

Totals 

1 

260 

20 

10 

290 

2 

222 

40 

28 

290 

3 

178 

36 

16 

230 

4 

234 

58 

18 

310 

5 

283 

47 

20 

350 

6 

220 

26 

24 

270 

7 

182 

25 

13 

220 

8 

218 

26 

16 

260 

9 

186 

23 

11 

220 

10 

208 

29 

13 

250 

11 

205 

33 

12 

250 

2396 

363 

181 

2940 

Physical  Habits 

2396 

81.5% 

Mental  Habits  363  12.3 

Moral  Habits  181  6.2 


Total  2940  100.0% 

Most  of  the  habits  mentioned  by  the 
students  are  similar  to  those  that  we 
should  expect  from  other  groups  of 
individuals,  such  as  walking  rapidly, 
walking  on  the  same  side  of  the  street, 
putting  off  things  until  the  last  minute, 
sleeping  late,  sleeping  on  the  right 
side,  neatness,  truthfulness,  smoking, 
using  slang,  forgetting  things,  and  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  late.  There  were  a  number 
of  very  interesting  statements  regard¬ 
ing  their  habits  made  by  the  normal 
school  students  who  participate  in  this 
study.  Some  of  them  follow: 

Interesting  Habits  —  Oirls 

1.  “Losing  everything  except  my 
head.  Tm  trying  to  lose  the  habit,  too.” 

2.  “Going  up  the  *down*  stairs.” 

3.  “Doing  the  lessons  I  like  least, 
last.” 

4.  “Arguing  with  my  brother  every 
day.” 

5.  “I  smoke  a  package  of  cigarettes 


each  day  but  I  do  not  wish  to  break  tin 
habit.” 

6.  “Dieting  and  exercising  in  ord« 
to  get  thin  but  haven*t  succe^ed  yet* 

7.  “Giggling  at  wrong  time.” 

8.  ‘Tteading  ‘Mush*  in  the  funny 
paper  first.” 

9.  “Habit  of  ‘talking*  with  my 
eyes.” 

10.  “Sleeping  every  Saturday  after 
noon  with  the  radio  phones  on  my  ears,* 

11.  “Laughing  at  funerals  and  cry. 
ing  at  weddings.” 

12.  “Lying  awake  at  night  when  I 
want  to  sleep  so  that  I  can  get  up  eariy 
the  next  morning.” 

13.  “Talking  to  myself  when  I  walk 
alone.” 

14.  “Taking  the  ‘last  look*  about  tes 
times.” 

15.  “Making  sarcastic  remarks  wheo 
I  feel  in  the  humor.” 

16.  “Taking  other  people*8  thinga* 

17.  “Addressing  the  operator  on  i 
dial  *phone. 

18.  “Observing  eyes  of  people  I 
meet.” 

19.  “Raving  about  Johnny.” 

20.  “Day  dreaming.” 

21.  “Swearing.” 

22.  “Forgetting  everything  I  should 
remember  and  remembering  everythinf 
I  should  forget.” 

23.  “Eat  six  times  a  day.” 

24.  “I  have  a  habit  of  having  two 
01  more  ‘crushes*  at  all  times.  (Fount 
present.)” 

25.  “Eating  continually.” 

26.  “Walking  ahead  of  the  perso# 
I*m  with.” 

27.  “Every  time  anyone  mentions  s 
snake  or  flashes  a  picture  of  one  in  my 
face,  I  either  wriggle  or  shriek.” 

28.  “Stating  things  with  an  air  of 
conviction  when  I*m  not  at  all  sure.” 

29.  “After  yawning,  always  saying 
‘Pardon  me*  even  if  alone.” 

30.  “Falling  downstairs.” 

Interesting  Habits  —  Boys 

1.  “Bashful  in  the  presence  of  th* 
opposite  sex.** 

2.  “Wearing  hard  collars.” 

3.  ‘Tlaving  pool  when  I  should  b» 
doing  my  lessons.” 
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4.  “Following  the  line  of  least  re- 
oftance.” 

5  ‘TJse  of  ‘dat*  for  ‘that*  in 
ipeech.” 

6.  “When  nervous,  I  bite  my  finger- 
gails*’’ 

7.  “I  walk  as  if  I  own  the  world.” 

8.  “Drinking  coffee  from  a  saucer.” 

9.  “Always  starting  out  for  my  des¬ 
tination  two  hours  ahead  of  time.” 

10.  “Swallowing  my  ‘Adams*  apple.” 

11.  “Conveying  the  wrong  impres- 
oon  to  teacher.” 

12.  “Getting  hot  under  the  •  dlar 
ofer  trifles.” 

13.  “Always  imagining  how  1*11 
achieve  fame  and  fortune.” 

14.  “Bolting  my  food.” 

15.  “Bragging  to  girl  friends.” 

“That  young  lady  has  a  splendid 

character.”  What  does  this  statement 
really  mean?  It  indicates  that  the 
TOimg  lady  is  possessed  of  many  fine 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  habits. 
“That  young  man’s  character  is  very 
weak.”  What  does  this  remark  de¬ 
note?  It  brings  out  very  vividly  the 
fact  that  his  habits  are  of  a  question¬ 
able  nature.  It  certainly  is  true  that 
if  one  is  given  a  list  of  the  habits  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  individual  he  can  come  to 
some  decision  in  reference  to  the  per¬ 
son’s  character. 

In  analyzing  the  habits  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  the  writer  was  convinced  that 
most  of  them  are  possessed  of  very 
good  characters.  In  order  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  ^neral  estimate 
of  one’s  character  by  surveying  a  list 
of  his  habits,  the  investigator  presents 
below  the  lists  of  habits  found  on  four 
papers  submitted  by  his  students.  Two 
were  turned  in  by  girls  and  two  by 
boys. 

Paper  One  —  Young  Lady 

1.  Shuflling  of  feet  while  walking. 

2.  Drawing  or  scribbling  on  scraps 
of  paper  whenever  I  have  a  pencil  in 
band. 


3.  Eating  something  at  home  be¬ 
fore  dinner. 

4.  Standing  and  sitting  in  bad  poei- 
tions. 

5.  Using  slang  expressions. 

6.  Stopping  in  front  of  every  mir¬ 
ror. 

7.  Washing  my  face  every  night. 

8.  Fail  to  keep  notebooks  up  to 
date. 

9.  Bossing  my  little  sister. 

10.  Biting  my  lips  when  excited  or 
worried. 

She  is  not  a  perfect  specimen  of 
humanity  by  any  means.  This  was 
one  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  female 

Paper  Two  —  Young  Lady 

1.  Going  to  bed  at  a  regular  hour. 

2.  Say  my  prayers. 

3.  Go  to  church  regularly. 

4.  Kiss  mother  before  leaving  home. 

5.  Make  friends  rather  easily. 

6.  Keep  notes  up  to  date. 

7.  Practice  on  the  piano. 

8.  Stick  tongue  out  when  interested 
in  work. 

9.  Do  the  crossword  piizzles. 

10.  I  must  do  my  lessons  before  re¬ 
tiring  in  order  to  rest  most  quietly. 

Can  you  visualize  this  young  lady? 
She  appears  to  be  a  decent  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual,  doesn’t  she?  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  the  list  of  habits  submitted, 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  any  very 
objectionable  characteristics. 

Paper  Three — Young  Man 

1.  Attend  Sunday  school. 

2.  Go  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  every 
Wednesday  night  with  a  friend. 

3.  Every  night,  after  studying  my 
lessons,  I  go  to  the  corner  drug  store 
for  a  soda. 

4.  Take  a  cold  shower  after  every 
bath. 

6.  Shave  every  morning. 

6.  Take  a  walk  every  Sunday  night, 
after  studying  all  afternoon,  with  a 
friend. 

7.  Eat  chocolate  ice  cream  only. 

8.  Practice  on  my  violin  regularly. 
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9.  Playing  with  my  fingers.  7.  Brush  my  hai 

10.  Use  12th  Street  car  in  going  8.  Flirt  with  gir 
home  from  school.  9.  Yawning  and  < 

This  was  the  only  paper  on  which  son  is  speaking, 
the  investigator  found  a  student’s 

name.  When  the  writer  asked  him  young  man  & 

why  he  wrote  his  name  on  the  paper,  ^  \^itten  and  < 
although  instructed  not  to  do  so,  he  certainly 

seemed  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  tremimdous  y  in  c  a 
written  his  name  on  the  paper.  This  ^hi 

•hows  the  force  of  habit.  This  boy  is  “““"S 

one  of  the  best  students  in  the  Phila-  Conclu 

delphia  Normal  School.  He  is  well-  i.  Normal  Schoc 
liked  by  his  classmates  as  well  as  by  fer  in  regard  to  ha 
the  members  of  the  faculty.  A  survey  2.  Philadelphia 
of  his  list  of  habits  should  convince  students  are  a  verv  I 
one  that  he  is  a  desirable  fellow.  sessed  of  manv  good 

Paper  Four — Young  Man  ones,  and  some  “in( 

1.  Smoke  cigarettes.  Normal  Scho 

2.  Dress  in  the  same  way  each  in  reference  to  chara 

morning.  son  of  the  habit  listi 

3.  Swearing.  dents  leads  to  this  co 

4.  Eat  oatmeal  for  breakfast  in  ^  t*  •  _ _ a 

winter  and  cornflakes  in  summer.  .it  T 

6.  Go  to  the  fights.  including  students, 

6.  Hang  on  the  corner  at  night  make  an  inventory 


A  STRANGE  AILMENT 

Arland  D.  Weeks,  Ph.D. 

HEAD,  SCHOOL.  OF  EDUCATION 
NORTH  DAKOTA  AORICUL.TURA1.  COLX.EOEI  FARGO 


A  HINT  of  a  strange  affliction  lay 
in  a  remark  early  in  the  year 
of  1975,  by  a  scientist,  Dr.  Edi- 
lon  Snyder,  addressing  a  university 
class.  Certain  influences,  he  said, 
were  found  to  have  dire  effects  upon 
the  language  connections  of  the  brain ; 
eridence  existed  of  a  factor  capable 
of  producing  alexia  or  inability  to  re¬ 
set  to  and  interpret  printed  words; 
the  power  to  read  might  be  undone, 
and,  conceivably,  perfect  and  universal 
illiteracy  might  befall.  The  generation 
and  propagation  of  this  factor  were 
obscure,  whether  cosmic,  psychogenic, 
or  bacterial.  To  the  class  the  whole 
thing  sounded  remote. 

But  a  day  came.  Sitting  on  a  back¬ 
less  campus  slab,  presented  by  mis¬ 
guided  alumni,  two  male  seniors,  later 
in  the  year,  conversed.  As  they  arose 
and  reached  for  their  books  they  be¬ 
came  confused,  picking  up  and  laying 
down  the  volumes. 

‘T  had  a  blue  one,”  said  one  of  the 
students,  “but  my  eyes  have  gone  off, 

I  can’t  read  the  title.” 

“That’s  my  situation  too,”  remarked 
his  companion.  “Maybe  it’s  too  many 
cigarets,  or  fumes  from  wood  alcohol ; 
anyhow  I  can’t  read  the  title,  nor,” 
he  added,  “a  single  word  inside.  But 
aside  from  that  I  feel  all  right.  Oh, 
well,  I  can  bluff  to  commencement.” 

On  another  seat,  in  the  shade  of 
lilacs  in  bloom,  a  co-ed  surreptitiously 
produced  a  letter  to  be  read  for  the 
third  time.  To  her  it  was  now  white 
paper  bearing  meaningless  markings. 
“Oh,  well,  I  know  what  he  wrote — and 
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I’ll  have  my  eyes  examined  this  very 
day.” 

The  co-ed  stood  flipping  her  Oxford 
glasses  as  two  elderly  professors  came 
by,  each  deaf  in  the  right  ear.  They 
walked,  stopped,  jockeyed  each  for  a 
hearing  position,  gyrated,  adroitly 
pausing  and  tripping  forwards,  each 
trying  for  the  side  of  the  walk  which 
gave  ear-advantage;  the  one  who  was 
balked  now  turned  his  face  well  around 
whenever  his  companion  spoke.  Amus¬ 
ing.  They  talked  glasses — “Came  on 
suddenly — lenses — wrong  correction — 
couldn’t  get  words  in  focus.  ...” 

At  the  campus  gate,  waiting  for  a 
taxi,  a  young  man  stood  with  a  suit¬ 
case  stuck  over  with  labels  of  for¬ 
eign  travel — Genoa,  Athens,  Cairo, 
Brindisi,  Berlin,  Addis  Ababa.  The 
case,  as  it  stood,  he  had  bought  in  a 
luggage  shop,  there  disposed  of  by  a 
returned  minister  (Methodist).  As 
the  young  man  gazed,  furtively,  at  his 
prize,  the  glamorous  words  turned  to 
hieroglyphics  on  red  backgrounds.  He 
could  not  read  a  word. 

On  a  passing  bus  were  two  young 
men,  in  black  derbies  and  black  sack 
suits,  students  for  the  priesthood  with 
a  touch  of  the  attained  exotic,  of  self- 
conscious  compliance  with  a  way  of 
life.  Evidences  of  literary  borrow¬ 
ings  were  about.  Suddenly  they  stared 
at  each  other,  then  whispered  about 
overstudy,  gathering  up  and  putting 
aside  devout  essays  and  catalogs  of 
church  publishing  houses,  which  sud¬ 
denly  they  could  not  read. 

Through  bank  windows,  after  hours. 
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were  indications  of  surprise  and  dis¬ 
array  ;  clerks  and  accountants,  stricken 
with  alexia,  would  have  to  call  it  a 
day. 

On  a  porch  a  mother  was  showing 
her  little  daughter  the  letters  on  alpha¬ 
bet  blocks.  But  she  stopped,  seeing  no 
longer  the  letters  as  letters. 

On  the  street,  newsboys  shouted  the 
latest  edition,  which  nobody  was  buy¬ 
ing;  they  had  no  idea  that  everybody 
was  now  Hind  to  print. 

Cars  broke  traffic  rules,  while  oflScers 
vainly  tried  to  take  down  license  num¬ 
bers  they  could  not  make  out.  Shame¬ 
faced  lads  made  their  way  back  to  tele¬ 
graph  offices  with  messages  undeliv¬ 
ered  for  the  sudden  illiteracy.  Lines 
formed  at  the  offices  of  opticians,  ocu¬ 
lists,  and  physicians,  seeking  relief 
from  the  strange  ailment  that  made 
print  but  marks  of  no  meaning. 

That  evening  families  gathered 
about  the  radio,  only  to  find  that  script 
readers  at  the  microphone  were  as  if 
they  held  only  white  paper  before 
them. 

Whatever  else  happens,  time  goes 
on,  and  the  twenty-first  century  nears ; 
the  year  2000  arrives.  An  old  gentle¬ 
man,  without  a  watch,  is  boiling  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  rusty  can  over  a  fire  among 
the  weeds  at  the  comer  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  campus  of  a  former  world- 
famous  university,  feeding  the  blaze 
with  leaves  tom  from  a  volume,  library 
shelves  supplying  neatly-piled  combus¬ 
tibles.  Dr.  Snyder — it  was  he — ^was 
kept  busy  with  stirring  the  potatoes  to 
keep  them  from  sticking  and  burning 
on  the  dented  and  corroded  bottom  of 
the  can.  Fntagged  dogs  howled  from 
the  direction  of  the  minous  liberal  arts 
building,  where  the  professor  slept  on 
shavings.  His  favorite  walk  was  down 
the  railroad  track,  now  grassed  over, 


lack  of  timetables  having  had  a  qaiei. 
ing  effect  on  transportation.  His  co®.  i 
panion  on  walks  was  an  unkempt  indi-  I 
vidual  who  wore  the  tatters  of  hii  | 
uniform  of  twenty-five  years  befois, 
that  of  a  postman.  The  clocklike  regi- 
larity  of  the  turns  of  this  companioi 
was  so  grateful  to  the  former  scien¬ 
tist  that  he  would  throw  in  an  extn 
potato  for  the  erstwhile  letter-carrier, 
while  the  two,  to  break  the  tedium  of  ; 
illiteracy,  resorted  to  Chinese  chess  or 
arranged  l)eetle  races.  [ 

On  sagged  rails,  crushing  rotten  ties,  j 
stood  the  mighty  bulk  of  a  rusty,  oil  • 
burning  locomotive,  over  which  it 
times  curious  and  unkempt  children 
clambered  in  ignorance  of  its  histm 
and  significance  and  untouched  by  the  L 
mdiments  of  the  ordered  science  which 
had  directed  its  construction  and  oper  | 
ation  and  measured  its  vast  efficiency 
in  the  era  of  great  railroads.  Broken  | 
copper  wires  dangled  overhead,  while  T 
the  wreck  of  a  compound  microscope,  ll 
which  served  as  a  toy,  lay  half  con-  j 
cealed  in  the  mbbish  of  old  filing  f 
cases  from  a  jobbing  house.  A  type  ^ 
writer  key  protmded  from  the  sand  I 
of  the  right-of-way  like  the  helplea  | 
hand  of  a  soldier  buried  by  the  explo-  i 
sion  of  a  mine.  The  reign  of  ignw-  I 
ance  was  supreme.  ; 

The  university  city  showed  a  run-  f 
down  condition,  with  banks  vacant,  | 
law  offices  deserted,  and  newsstand  \ 
shelves  gaping  and  weathered;  with  * 
measurements,  values,  debts,  titles,  i 
ordinances,  communications  and  the  ^ 
symbol  base  of  light,  power,  trade  and  [ 
government  lacking.  No  prescription  j 
had  been  written  nor  a  bill  rendered 
in  twenty-five  years.  How  the  rest  of 
the  world  fared  no  one  knew;  socie^  I 
had  fallen  apart  and  all  but  the  moet  \ 
primitive  relations  had  vanished. 
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The  younger  generation,  raucous 
tnd  wild,  regarded  the  oldsters,  all  of 
them,  as  crazy.  Aging  men  and  wo¬ 
men  tried  to  tell  their  descendants  of 
the  world  prior  to  the  dread  year  of 
1975,  of  the  golden  age  of  print,  but 
could  make  no  headway.  Indeed,  the 
young  barbarians  might  be  excused  for 
being  sceptical,  inasmuch  as  their  eld¬ 
ers  could  not  illustrate  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  speaking  of  word 
lymbols.  It  was  easier  to  call  the  old 
folks  crazy  than  to  try  to  follow  their 
obscure  efforts  to  explain.  To  be  sure, 
relic  locomotives  and  copper  wire,  bat- 
infested  hank  vaults  and  junk  printing 
presses,  all  gave  evidence  that  times 
had  been  different,  but  the  conclusion 
was  that  in  the  old  days  people  lived 
in  an  eccentric  manner  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  advantages  of  the  later 
time.  Apoplexy  carried  off  some  over 
fifty  who  tried  to  describe  the  rich 
mid-section  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but  as  life  insurance  policies  could  not 
be  read,  being  scraps  of  paper,  no  in- 
lurance  was  collectible  by  beneficiaries 
not  sure  of  their  rights. 

Stragglers  came  by  from  other 
points,  Chicago  and  New  York.  As 
there  was  no  way  of  indicating  office 
address,  the  Empire  State  Building 
and  Rockefeller  Center  lost  tenants; 
in  fact,  survivors  scurried  into  the 
country,  hack  to  subsistence  farming, 
for  cities  are  built  on  the  alphabet. 

However,  oratory  flourished.  With 
Congress  in  permanent  recess,  due  in 
part  to  the  lapsing  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  and  the  frank,  former 
representatives  toured  the  country 
making  speeches,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  written  report,  could  be  repeated 
hundreds  of  times  with  whatever  lib¬ 
erties  gave  finish.  Only  the  old  could 
know  how  scandalously  some  of  the 


orators  lied,  but,  with  documentary 
evidence  out,  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it.  Dr.  Snyder  did,  however, 
use  up  a  dozen  of  his  oldest  eggs  firing 
them  at  a  mountebank  who  declared 
the  world  had  never  progressed  so  rap¬ 
idly  as  since  1975. 

But  at  all  events  the  ailment  cleared 
away,  along  with  the  classics,  through 
their  use  as  fuel,  vast  accumulations 
of  printed  matter, — stale  magazines 
tied  up  and  awaiting  Salvation  Army 
trucks,  old  stocks  of  books  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  publishers,  great  perishable 
mountains  of  pulp  periodicals,  arid 
acreages  of  government  bulletins,  Mt. 
Everests  of  law  court  reports,  and 
bales  of  income  tax  instructions.  This 
material  kept  the  home  fires  burning, 
and,  besides,  mice  ate  and  leaky  roofs 
did  their  bit.  Paper  disappeared  with 
surprising  rapidity  and  completeness, 
wrapping  paper  being  spared  longest, 
as  it  was  free  from  markings  and  de¬ 
facement.  But  literature,  fatefully, 
in  all  its  forms  vanished,  the  only  rea¬ 
son  for  the  preservation  of  printed 
material  was  the  content,  and  now, 
subjectively,  there  was  no  content. 
The  literary  accumulations  of  man 
vanished  because  of  paper-destroying 
agencies  and  the  convenience  of  libra¬ 
ries  for  heating  purposes. 

With  books  and  volumes  of  proceed¬ 
ings  gone,  no  one  “looked  at  the  rec¬ 
ord”;  there  was  none.  If  anyone 
quoted  from  memory  he  was  not  likely 
to  refer  to  the  author  or  say  he  was 
quoting.  As  many  as  fifty  different 
orators  w’ere  giving  Hamlet’s  Solilo¬ 
quy  and  claiming  it  was  original  with 
them.  The  diflSculty  of  proving  a  man 
a  liar  became  insurmountable;  pitch 
black  intellectual  darkness  was  just 
around  the  comer. 

And  speaking  of  comers;  the  end 
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of  the  period  of  universal  illiteracy 
and  the  beginning  of  a  slow,  painful, 
primitive  pick-up  of  knowledge,  a 
world’s  infancy  begun  all  over  again, 
the  gradual  passing  oif  of  the  strange 
and  appalling  alexia,  dated  from  the 
challenge  of  an  inscription  on  a  corner¬ 
stone,  To  be  specific,  the  name  of 
Andrew  Mellon  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  carved  in  the  granite  of  the 
cornerstone  of  a  federal  post-office 
building,  served  by  chance  as  a  sort 
of  ferment  in  the  process  of  retrieving 
the  alphabet.  This  block  of  granite  in 
a  building  in  which  a  letter  had  not 
been  posted  for  twenty-five  years,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  vague  and  faintly  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  grapple  anew  with 
word  symbols,  the  start  of  the  human 
race  on  its  second  trek  toward  science 
and  literature. 

Here  leave  we  the  mankind  of  this 
period,  reduced  in  numbers,  ignorant 
and  quarrelsome,  vagrants  in  a  de¬ 
cayed  environment,  poor  devils,  about 
to  try  again  the  ascent  to  Parnassus, 
Recovering  from  its  pathological  illit¬ 
eracy,  mankind  must  begin  rediscovery 
of  the  lost  arts,  and  most  were  lost ; 
be  gin  the  ten  thousand  quests  for  fact 
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and  principle  whose  former  but  van¬ 
ished  success  had  characterized  the 
centuries  of  progress.  In  one  respect 
man  was  fortunate — every  book  on 
economics  was  lost.  But  what  a  heart¬ 
breaking  outlook;  it  would  take  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  to  get  back  to  the  world 
of  1975,  which  was  not  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  but  the  best  of  the 
series ;  and  unless  men  comparable  to 
former  inventors  were  born  at  the 
right  time,  man  might  not  again  roll 
on  rubber  tires  or  speed  through  the 
stratosphere.  But  back  in  the  arms  of 
the  alphal)et  man  had  a  chance,  thou^ 
not  a  bright  one,  to  reattain  the  world 
that  existed  before  alexia  wiped  out 
the  cultural  heritage.  Incredible  la- 
l)ors  and  sore  fatigue  lay  ahead,  and 
then — perhaps  failure. 

Thought  of  failure,  ultimate  and 
sickening,  woke  the  sleeper,  who  was 
none  otlier  than  a  retired  Chicago 
school  teacher,  by  payless  paydays  left 
with  a  tendency  to  nightmare.  Just 
a  dream,  but  one  of  the  worst.  It  is 
reported  here  as  possibly  being  of  in¬ 
terest  to  others  of  nightmarish  ten¬ 
dency,  and  also  as  a  spiritual  pick-me- 
up  for  teachers,  particularly  for  those 
who  teach  children  how  to  read. 
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THE  VOCABULARY  OF  A  HISTORY  TEXT 

J.  L.  Ward,  Ph.D. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TOLEDO 

The  ability  of  pupils  to  read  his-  ally  outlined  as  part  of  the  course  of 
tory  texts  and  to  comprehend  the  study  for  the  seventh  grade.  Each 
meaning  of  the  author  is  depend-  word  had  an  individual  card  and  a 
ent,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the  vocab-  mark  was  recorded  for  each  time  the 
Illary  difficulty  presented.  However  word  occurred. 

excellent  may  be  the  method  of  pre-  In  the  106  pages  there  occurred 
lenting  the  subject  matter,  inadequate  2,912  different  words,  which  were  used 
attention  given  to  the  meaning  and  use  23,912  times.  More  than  half  of  the 
of  many  words  soon  causes  the  inter-  words  appeared  once,  and  90  per  cent 
eat  of  the  children  to  diminish.  Adults  of  the  words  occurred  nine  times  or 
cannot  become  absorbed  in  the  reading  less. 

of  a  treatise  for  which  an  understand-  The  different  words  were  checked 
ing  of  technical  terms  is  indispens-  against  the  Thorndike  word  list.* 
able  if  they  are  unacquainted  with  its  This  was  done  because  Thorndike’s 
unique  terminology.  Likewise,  it  is  Hat  Jg  the  largest  sampling  from  all 
true  that  children  cannot  be  expected  sources  of  the  most  widely  used  words, 
to  maintain  a  continued  interest  in  JJe  selected  his  10,000  words  from  a 
the  history  of  the  early  period  of  count  of  4,565,000  words  from  41 
America  if  they  are  not  taught  the  different  sources,  including  news¬ 
meaning  of  such  words  as  circumnavi-  papers,  books,  magazines,  and  the 
gate,  colonization,  indentured,  despot-  Bible.  We  are,  therefore,  able  to 
ism,  etc.  \  compare  the  frequency  of  each  word  , 

Textbook  writers  should  give  sufA  as  it  occurred  in  the  history  text  with 
ficient  consideration  to  the  age  of  the  the  importance  given  to  it  by  the  in¬ 
pupils  for  whom  they  write.  In  so  vestigation  of  Thorndike.  In  such  a 
far  as  a  careful  selection  of  the  read-  eomparison,  however,  we  cannot  say 
ing  vocabulary  is  concerned,  it  is  true  that  because  a  word  occurred  in  the 
that  they  cannot  entirely  avoid  diffi-  text  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
cult  words  which  are  ah  essential  part  10,000  most  commonly  used  words, 
of  the  subject  matter.  Simplification  that  it  is  unimportant  as  far  as  his- 
of  the  thought  expressed,  however,  /  tory  is  concerned.  Thorndike  says : 
ihould  be  given  careful  attention.  J  “This  list  is  not  a  perfect  measure  of 
A  study  was  made  listing  the  actuaf  the  important  words,  for  two  reasons, 
frequencies  of  each  word  used  in  the  First,  a  word  may  be  very  important 
first  106  pages  of  a  recent  history  text,  for  a  pupil  or  graduate  to  know  and 
These  pages  were  devoted  to  the  pe-  yet  not  figure  largely  in  the  world’s 
riod  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  col-  reading.”  Such  words,  therefore,  as 
onization  of  North  America.  This  proper  names,  hyphenated  words, 
part  of  American  history  is  gener-  newly  coined  words,  and  others  which 

1  Thorndike,  E.  L.  “The  Teacher's  Word  Book.”  Teachers  Colless.  New  York. 
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are  the  immediate  tools  of  historical 
expression  are,  as  a  rule,  not  given  in 
the  word  book,  but  they  are  of  such 
importance  to  the  understanding  of 
history  that  they  become  essential,  It 
may  be  that  these  words  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  special  vocabulary  neces¬ 
sary  to  pupils  making  a  study  of  early 
American  history. 

Nine  hundred  sixty-one  words  are 
included  in  Thorndike’s  first  1,000 
most  common  words.  Of  these,  ten 
occurred  200  or  more  times,  18  be¬ 
tween  100  and  199,  28  between  50 
and  99,  etc.  In  the  second  thousand 
words  there  were  523  words,  in  the 
third  thousand  there  were  342,  in  the 
fourth  thousand  there  were  204,  and 
in  the  fifth  thousand  there  were  180. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  366 
history  words  found  in  the  second  five 
thousand  words,  and  327  which  did 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  Thorndike 
list.  Two  hundred  forty-eight  of  these 
were  proper  names.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  words  of  the  history  texts  used 
practically  all  of  the  first  thousand 
w’ords,  about  half  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  thousand,  and  approximately  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  words  in  the  second 
five  thousand  list. 

Examples  of  words  which  do  not 
occur  in  Thorndike’s  list,  not  includ¬ 
ing  proper  names,  are :  aggressors, 
ambuscade,  bivouac,  circumnavigat¬ 
ing,  frivolity,  indentured,  instigated, 
intrepid,  linguistic,  nostrums,  physi¬ 
ognomy,  rudiments,  silhouette,  subser¬ 
vient,  underwritten,  vexatious. 

In  history,  as  in  other  subjects, 
there  are  words  peculiar  to  the  nature 
and  expression  of  the  content  of  the 
subject.  This  is  necessarily  so,  as 
each  subject  has  technical  terms  pecu¬ 


liarly  its  own,  which  are  importaot  h  [ 
their  setting  though  they  may  be  mej  I 
but  seldom  in  general  reading.  Otba  I 
word  studies’^  have  found  these  wordi  | 
numbering  as  high  as  thirty  to  tW  ^ 
thousand,  and  have  called  them  “lew" 
words,  or  words  not  listed  in  Thon-  I 
dike’s  10,000  most  used  words.  A 
quency  study  is  valuable  in  ferretii^ 
out  these  words  for  the  teacher,  as  wdl 
as  those  not  rated  as  “zero”  words,  bat 
of  considerable  rarity. 

That  special  effort  should  be  msde 
by  the  teacher  to  give  these  wonk 
meaning  for  her  pupils  is,  of  course, 
very  essential  and  a  means  of  makiai 
the  subject  matter  live  for  them.  Ai 
previously  set  out,  no  pupil  can  attiii  i 
any  interest  in  reading  matter  that  ii 
so  difiicult  that  he  can  get  no  meaniij| 
from  it.  Since  a  prerequisite  to  sH 
reading  is  a  working  vocabulary,  the 
increase  in  vocabulary  and  word  ree 
ognition  for  the  pupil  must  be  an  end 
sought  after  by  the  teacher.  Wori 
are  the  tools  that  crack  the  shell  and 
get  at  the  meat  of  the  subject  matter.  I 
Methods  that  may  be  used  effectively  : 
for  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 

1.  Words  which  pupils  fail  to  ree 
ognize  accurately  may  be  used  in  sen 
tences  during  the  recitation  period. 

2.  Students  may  keep  note  Ixxh  r 

of  difficult  words  with  their  meaning  i 
and  correctly  used  sentences  contain  : 
ing  them.  i 

3.  Words  having  a  special  meaning  I 
in  history  can  be  made  a  matter  od  f 
special  work,  using  them  and  their 
synonyms  in  class  conversation  and 
practice  exercises. 

4.  Any  workable  device  of  acting 
out  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  ih 
connection  if  possible,  getting  away 


2  lively,  Bertha  A.  and  Preasey,  8.  L.  "A  Method  of  Heasurina  the  Vocabulary  Burden^ 
Teztbooka.*’  Educational  AdmlnlatraUon  and  Supervision.  Vol.  iX  October,  1923,  pp.  389-SH. 
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from  ordinary  dictionary  procedure, 
Ugood. 

Then,  too,  the  facts  as  revealed 
concerning  vocabulary  diflSculty  of  his¬ 
tory  texts  for  children  ought  to  stimu¬ 
late  book  authors  to  more  scientific 
endeavor.  Some  thought  of  this  must 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Murray*  when  he  said:  “Many  of  our 
textbooks  are  incurably  sad  and  com¬ 
monplace,  and  this  is  their  utter  con¬ 
demnation.  Children  require  healthy 
and  wholesome  stimulation  of  thought 
in  every  lesson.  The  powerful  thought 
studies — history,  science,  geography, 
and  literature — must  be  released  from 
this  oppressive  bondage  to  the  com¬ 
monplace.  No  plan  of  education  can 
be  satisfactory  which  neutralizes  the 
copious  thought  energy  inherent  in 
these  studies.  Children  are  entitled 
to  a  full  measure  of  the  stimulating 
and  inspiring  thought  in  these  great 
subjects.” 

I  McMurray,  Charles  A.  "The  Reign  of  the 
Uncatlon,  Voi.  I,  July.  1923,  pp.  10>14. 


Nothing  neutralizes  the  copious 
thought  energy  in  history  so  much  as 
excessive  vocabulary  difiiculty  for  the 
age  and  grade  for  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  written.  It  makes  the  work  of 
the  teacher  and  the  comprehension  and 
attendant  enjoyment  of  the  pupils 
doubly  difficult.  There  is  no  use  car¬ 
rying  along  a  vocabulary  load  that 
should  be  timed  for  an  older  age  and 
a  later  grade.  The  English  language 
is  rich  in  simple  and  expressive  words 
to  match  various  abilities  and  matur¬ 
ities  of  mind.  Vocabulary  frequency 
studies  may  reveal  gross  violations  of 
this  pedagogical  principle  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  writers  for  the  junior  high 
school  age.  It  is  our  belief  that  vo¬ 
cabulary  difficulty,  as  measured  by 
frequency  studies,  will,  in  the  future, 
weigh  heavily  in  scoring  textbooks, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  minds  of  text¬ 
book  writers  as  an  item  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  has  been  commonly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it  in  the  past. 

Commonplace  in  Elducation,’’  Peabody  Journal  of 
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Travel  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  great  factor  in  education. 
Our  127,000,000  people  are  said 
to  drive  on  an  average  about  3,000 
miles  a  year.  t'Te  have  enough  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  carry  them  all,  but  we  have 
never  seen  our  way  to  direct  this  travel 
along  educational  lines. 

In  our  study  of  the  activities  of 
five  thousand  school  children  of  Ann 
Arbor  last  summer,  we  found  that  on 
an  average  they  went  on  trips  cover¬ 
ing  about  600  miles  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion.  According  to  their  accounts 
they  tried  to  see  the  sights  along  the 
way  and  were  interested  in  what  they 
saw;  but  they  had  only  very  vague 
ideas  of  what  there  was  to  see,  and 
passed  by  many  of  the  things  in  which 
they  would  have  been  most  interested. 

When  we  consider  that  these  trips 
covered  in  the  aggregate  the  entire 
northern  and  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  realize  what 
an  enormous  educational  and  civic  op¬ 
portunity  we  are  wasting  by  not  fur¬ 
nishing  these  children  and  families 
with  some  sort  of  guide  to  the  places 
we  wish  them  to  see.  ^lany  school 
systems  have  organized  tours  to  points 
of  local  interest,  and  Chicago  issues  a 
guide  book  to  the  city,  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  thought  of  travel  on  a 
state  or  national  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  made  her  school  jour¬ 
neys,  long  on  the  program,  compulsory 
in"l031. 

Almost  anything  that  we  read  about 
in  natural  science,  architecture,  indus¬ 


try  or  engineering,  we  may  see  at  first 
hand  somewhere  in  America. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  take  up 
organized  travel  over  America  as  i 
school  project.  It  would  be  justified 
from  many  points  of  view.  But  our 
travel  is  already  running  far  into  the 
billions  of  miles,  covering  the  whole 
country  and  reaching  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily.  It  requires  little  other  organizing 
or  expense  except  direction  as  to  where 
to  go. 

Probably  travel  was  considerably 
below  normal  in  the  summer  of  1931 
It  will  undoubtedly  increase  with  the 
years,  because  during  the  depression 
we  have  built  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  new  highways  and  hard-surfaced 
thousands  of  others.  The  new  auto 
is  swifter  and  more  comfortable  than 
the  old,  and  it  gives  us  more  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gas.  But  even  if  the 
child  is  to  cover  only  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles  during  the  summer,  when 
we  multiply  this  by  ten  for  the  school 
years,  or  by  sixty  for  a  lifetime,  it 
still  makes  an  enormous  total. 

Our  through  highways  are  tying 
America  together  as  no  country  was 
ever  tied  before.  With  our  new  and 
swifter  autos,  we  may  tour  the  United 
States  almost  as  easily  as  we  could  a 
county  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 
More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  take 
our  vacations  in  that  way.  Is  it  not 
absurd  for  us  to  leave  to  the  gas  men 
and  the  resort  interests  to  tell  us  where 
to  go.  Nearly  everyone  wishes  to 
travel,  and  it  is  not  merely  the  places 
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lo  dine  and  dance  that  he  wishes  to 
•ee. 

We  should  be  able  to  say  to  our 
ichool  children  and  citizens:  “Here 
is  a  directory  to  the  great  sights  of 
America:  the  capital  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  government  buildings  and 
departments,  the  City  and  Port  of 
New  York  with  its  art  galleries  and 
museums,  Valley  Forge  and  Bunker 
Hill,  our  national  parks,  our  great  in¬ 
dustries,  our  great  agricultural  areas, 
our  great  universities,  and  many  other 
places  of  interest.  Try  to  see  as  many 
of  them  as  you  can,  and  check  each 
one  as  you  see  it.”  Such  a  guide  might 
set  our  people  to  collecting  sights,  as 
they  do  coins  or  postage  stamps,  so 
that  by  the  time  Charon  called  for 
them  they  would  have  checked  most 
of  the  places  on  the  list. 

At  many  of  our  Niagaras,  guide  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  provided,  and  as  a  rule 
some  cheap  accommodations,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  European  hostel.  This 
would  be  an  inducement  for  those  who 
need  to  travel  cheaply  and  should  in¬ 
crease  trips  of  the  right  sort. 

Such  travel  should  give  us  a  general 
knowledge  of  America,  develop  our 
pride  in  it,  help  us  to  get  over  our 
local  prejudices  and  become  citizens 
not  of  any  one  county  or  city  but  of 
America  as  a  whole.  It  would  be 
enormously  valuable  to  the  places  vis¬ 
ited.  If  100,000  people  go  dowm  from 
New  York  to  Atlantic  City  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday,  they  probably  spend  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  there  over  the  week 
end. 

There  are  four  classes  of  direc¬ 
tories  that  are  needed.  They  are: 
directories  of  each  county,  state,  the 
nation,  and  of  each  profession.  Each 
of  these  should  be  issued  by  some  com¬ 
petent  and  responsible  group  whose 


selection  of  places  and  descriptions 
would  be  accepted  as  dependable. 

We  have  just  issued  a  directory  of 
this  county,  wdth  the  coiiperation  of 
the  Road  Commission,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  Ann  Arbor  School  Board. 
It  is  being  used  in  the  eighth  grade 
in  a  study  of  the  county.  The  places 
of  interest  are  indicated  on  the  map 
in  red.  At  the  side  and  bottom  of  the 
map  is  a  description  of  the  58  places 
selected.  Besides  the  places  of  inter¬ 
est,  there  are  some  19  pictures,  and  an 
outline  of  seven  hikes,  eleven  drives, 
two  canoe  trips,  a  list  of  12  golf 
courses  and  places  to  swim  and  dance. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  state 
directory,  which  might  be  used  in  the 
schools  for  study,  or  given  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  automobiles  with  the  statement, 
“These  are  the  sights  which  you  should 
see  as  an  intelligent  and  loyal  citizen 
of  this  state.” 

As  to  just  how  valuable  such  a  di¬ 
rectory  would  be  on  the  financial  side, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  amply 
justified  by  its  educational  and  patri¬ 
otic  values  alone.  But  the  tourist 
trade  of  Michigan  is  put  at  somewhere 
from  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000  a 
year.  The  tourist  trade  of  California 
and  Florida  is  probably  worth  at  least 
twice  as  much.  For  the  48  states  as 
a  whole,  it  must  run  well  into  the 
billions. 

According  to  consular  reports,  our 
tourists  spent  $839,000,000  abroad  in 
1929.  There  is  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  travel  is  to  increase  in  the 
future,  Wause  the  last  five  years  has 
almost  remade  international  transpor¬ 
tation,  through  finer  and  faster  steam¬ 
ers,  new  air  service,  which  is  likely 
soon  to  cover  both  oceans,  and  through 
new  and  finer  highways. 
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On  account  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  dollar,  foreign  travel  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  set  in  our  direction.  We 
have  scarcely  deserved  it,  as  we  are 
about  the  only  great  country  that  does 
not  have  a  travel  bureau.  Fifty-seven 
foreign  countries  maintain  offices  in 
New  York  City  to  advertise  and  pro¬ 
mote  travel  to  their  respective  lands. 
It  is  said  our  tourists  spent  $137,000,- 
000  in  France  in  1929.  France  has 
in  charge  of  her  Tourist  Bureau  an 
under  secretary  of  state,  and  spent  in 
1929  $1,200,000  in  promoting  its 
tourist  trade. 


The  tourist  takes  with  him  not 
merely  his  pocketbook,  but  also  his 
intelligence  and  social  attitudes.  He 
often  discovers  things  that  may  well 
be  transplanted  back  home,  and  he  also 
becomes  a  teacher  of  American  ways 
to  the  countries  he  visits.  He  pro¬ 
motes  international  understanding  and 
friendship,  and  as  such  becomes  a  pow¬ 
erful  ally  of  peace.  The  world  trav¬ 
eler  tends  to  become  a  world  citizen. 

Russia  is  handling  her  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  very  intelligently.  She  has  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  America  who  are  organiz¬ 
ing  conducted  tours  to  Russia.  It  may 
be  that  these  tourists  see  only  what 
Russia  wishes  them  to  see,  but  they 
leave  their  shekels  behind  and  usually 
come  away  with  a  kindlier  feeling  to¬ 
ward  Russia. 

What  do  foreign  countries  think  of 
us  ?  Dr.  Sundwall  says  that  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  Russia,  a  number 
of  the  friends  he  had  made  there  came 
to  him  and  said,  “Can  you  not  arrange 
to  stay  here?  We  hate  to  think  of 
you  exposing  yourself  to  the  dangers 
of  gangsters  and  kidnappers  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  on  her  re¬ 
turn  from  Denmark,  had  the  same  tale 


to  tell.  Her  friends  there  felt  thii 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  country  t| 
visit.  It  is  mainly  our  big  murder 
and  kidnapping  films  and  stories  tint 
circulate  in  foreign  lands,  and  gin 
them  their  impressions  of  us.  0® 
world  visitors  take  back  a  differs^ 
account. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  to  create  a  tourin 
bureau  for  this  country.  The  fira 
step  should  be  to  print  a  directory  d 
our  attractions. 

There  is  another  type  of  a  directory 
which  would  appeal  to  people  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  professions.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  there  might  well  be  a  list  ol 
50  to  100  great  educational  projects, 
with  pictures  and  a  map,  which  mi^t 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  student 
of  education,  with  the  counsel  that  he 
see  as  many  of  these  as  possible. 
Studying  about  a  project  from  a  bo<A, 
without  seeing  it,  is  much  like  takiii| 
anatomy  without  a  cadaver.  The  ob¬ 
ject  itself  makes  a  more  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  and  is  better  remembered. 

No  one  deems  himself  a  master  of 
any  subject  until  he  has  seen  its  best 
examples.  One  who  has  studied  i 
project  at  first  hand  would  be  gen» 
ally  thought  better  fitted  to  speak  of 
it  than  one  who  had  only  read  about 
it.  His  account  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  accepted  for  publication. 
He  would  be  more  apt  to  be  consulted 
about  it. 

These  directories  for  the  different 
professions  might  be  much  alike  in 
form.  Each  of  them  should  have  an 
outline  map  showing  the  location  of 
the  projects,  with  numbers  on  the  map 
and  a  description  on  the  side  or  at  the 
back.  There  should  be  many  pictures, 
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gnd  the  ensemble  should  probably  fold 
op  like  a  road  map,  so  that  it  could 
be  easily  carried. 

These  directories  should  be  distrib- 
nted  abroad  through  our  consular  ser- 
rice  to  foreign  professional  schools  and 
professional  societies,  and  wherever 
desired  conducted  tours  might  be  or- 
puiired  to  visit  America  and  see  these 
projects  at  first  hand. 

The  United  States  is  concerned  with 
loch  a  series  of  guides  from  three 


points  of  view.  It  wants  its  people  to 
profit  from  their  travels  and  secure 
adequate  educational  returns.  It  wants 
its  voters  to  be  intelligent  voters,  not 
on  local  questions  alone,  but  on  na¬ 
tional  questions  as  well,  and  America 
to  be  one  country,  not  a  loose  aggre¬ 
gation  of  states.  So  far  as  foreign 
countries  are  concerned,  it  wants  them 
to  understand  and  like  us,  and  for¬ 
eign  tourists  to  spend  in  America  as 
much  as  our  tourists  spend  abroad. 


PHASES  OF  EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

llURTOX  Con  FEET,  Ph.D. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
MOUNT  MERCY,  PITTSBURGH 


The  coDege  and  college  education 
exist  nq^for  learning,  only^  not 
for  a  living  merely,  but  for  a 
life;  not  for  solitude  chiefly,  but  for 
society ;  not  for  self  alone,  but  for  the 
complex  social  system  in  which  we 
live,  with  its  attendant  rights  and  du¬ 
ties  of  the  individual.  Self  remains 
an  important  focus;  but  the  attention 
must  be  diverted  from  it,  activity  must 
become  to  a  considerable  degree  cen¬ 
trifugal,  other-regarding.  T^ie  youth 
®iwt  find  himself,  as  a  result  of  his 
college  training,  in  his  rightful  place 
in  the  scheme  of  life,  and  in  his  right¬ 
ful  relationships  wuth  all  other  things 
and  persons. 

Though  higher  education  is  not, 
then,  utilitarian,  it  is,  thus  viewed, 
The  student  will 
progress  through 
life,  involved  in  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  situations  calling  for  clear  think¬ 
ing,  right  views,  correct  standards,  and 
carefully  fostered  habits  of  right  con¬ 
duct.  To  these  situations,  it  is  imper¬ 
ative  for  his  well-being  that  he  be  pre¬ 


yninently  practical, 
himself,  inTiis 


pared  to  make  intelligent  and  wise 
response.  These  situations  may  be 
fairly  well  grouped  under  certain  typ¬ 
ical  categories,  such  as:  religious  and 
ethical,  family,  social  and  civic,  occu¬ 
pational,  intellectual,  and  recreational. 

The  objectives  of  college  education 
include;  (1)  A  reasonable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  “the  best  that  has  been 
thought,  said  and  done  in  the  world,” 
which  supposes  a  knowledge  of  liter¬ 
ature,  history,  and  the  classics.  (2) 
The  habit  of  clear  and  correct  think¬ 
ing  from  soundly  established  premises, 
ability  to  evaluate  correctly,  to  weigh 
and  challenge,  instead  of  accepting 
statements  at  second-hand  without  suf¬ 
ficient  authority.  A  sense  of  values 
which  will  accur^ely  determic£_llie 
worthwhileness  of  what  presents  itself 
to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind  as  desir¬ 
able.  This  goal  assumes  training  in 
psyi^ology,  logic,  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  philosop^.  (3)  Ability  to 
clarify  and  crystallize  one’s  own 
thought  for  practical  purposes,  to  say 
precisely  and  eflFectively  what  is  in  the 
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mind.  Such  an  objective  implies  the 
study  of  English,  oral  and  written, 
and  is  furthered  by  training  in  lan¬ 
guages — from  the  grammatical  and 
tecEhical  side.  (4)  Ability  to  use 
leisure,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the 
word,  wisely,  and  with  lx)th  pleasure 
and  profit;  to  enjoy  the  best  that  the 
genius  of  the  ages  has  offered  us  in 
the  way  of  beauty  and  delight.  This 
power  results  from  general  familiarity 
with  the  fii^  arts  and  enjoyment  of 
artistic  pleasure.  (5)  AWity  to  move 
with  poise,  ease,  and  grace  in  the 
varied  circumstances  of  life.  This 
aptitude  calls  for  social  contacts,  espe¬ 
cially  wdth  refined  minds,  and  for 
opportunities  for  self-expression.  (6) 
Ability  to  conduct  oneself  as  a  rational 
being,  with  distinct  relations  to  God, 
to  self,  and  to  society ;  to  be  an  organic 
and  well-articulated  member  of  the 
social  whole.  Cont^t  with  noble  char¬ 
acters  and__fine  personal ities_  help 
greatly.  (7)  Ordinarily,  a  fair  meas- 
ure  of  good  health,  the  result  of  suf¬ 
ficient  bodily  training  and  hygienic 
habits  of  living,  to  insure  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  which  is  in 
most  cases  necessary  for  full  and  ade¬ 
quate  use  of  one’s  powers.  (8)  Above 
.gl]^  the_ ability  to  see  clearly  and,  to 
realize  adequately  the  purpose  of  one’s 
creation;  to  see  life  whole  and  in  its 
relations  to  its  ultimate  goal.  The 
achievement  of  this  goal  necesytstPs 
the  help  of  religious.  a,nd  ethical  train- 

Consideration  of  what  the  liberal 
collet  is~Ti6T  will  clarify  our  posi¬ 
tion.  (1)  It  is  not  a  place  primarily 
for  social  contacts,  athletics,  extra¬ 
curricular^  activities,  or  “getting  to 
^bw  the  right  people,”  although  any 
and  all  of  these  may  be  legitimate  by¬ 
products  of  a  college  education,  so 


long  as  they  do  not  become  a  hindiuei  I 
to  the  main  objective  of  coU^  edi-  i 
cation.  (2)  It  is  not  a  vqcati^  I 
technical,  or  .professional  sebnol^  ^ 
though  it  may,  in  the  last  two  yeui, 
offer  a  limited  amount  of  technical® 
vocational  training.  (3)  It  is  noterea 
a  place  of  research  Study  for  the  genii* 
or  the  super-student.  (4)  It  is  not,U 
itself  and  by  itself,  a  link  between  ^ 
Ingh  schpol  and  the  university,  but  u 
entity  in  itself,  with  an  end  and  rneam 
of  its  own,  and  not  depending  upoa 
any  other  institution  for  its  function 
or  its  completeness,  though  using  tbt  | 
secondary  school  and  the  university  u  ■ 
valuable  allies. 

Many  critics  of  college  educatioi 
are  merely  clouding  the  issue  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  problem.  Such  crifi- 
cism  is  frequently  the  result  of  prae- 
tice  tests  applied  without  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  a  nollp.ge  is  rm. 
pected  to  do  for  the  student.  If  the 
employer  finds  fault  with  the  college 
graduate  because  the  latter  cannot  uae 
the  comptometer,  locate  a  flaw  in  the  - 
dictaphone,  or  repair  a  simple  injury  | 
to  the  typewriter,  the  critic  is  clearly  . 
in  the  wrong.  He  might  as  well  blame  = 
the  college  man  because  he  cannot  t 
paint  a  poster,  read  music  by  note,  or  I 
successfully  graft  plants.  But  I 
employer  abmild  find  that  hit^  cnllfige-  j 
bred  employee  can  draw  correct  con-  = 
elusions  frnm  amind  prpmispjt  nr  dfr  I 
termine  whether  the  premises  be  sound,  } 
can  make  'Hii^iTo^edge  TunctFon  ai  \ 
practical  intelligence  in  meeting  new  j 
situations,  can  determine  relative  val¬ 
ues  in  the  major  issues  of  life,  can 
adjust  his  personality  successfully  to 
the  group  in  which  he  finds  himself 
can  exercise  judgment  when  thrown 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  means  of  enlightenment 
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afforded  him  in  his  new  surroundings. 
We  are  teaching  for  ideals,  apprecia: 
ti^.~^tifude8,  skills,  and  habits,  as 
Henrv  S.  Morrison’s  Teaching  Prac¬ 
tice  in  Secondary  Schools  makes  clear. 

Better  adjustment  is  needed  in  the 
gTnount  of  preparation  exacted  from 
a^udenlL  Some  instructors  require 
too  much,  others  too  little.  The  lat¬ 
ter  need  but  discover  how  much  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  accompish  in  twice  as  much 
time  as  he  spends  in  class  and  in¬ 
crease  the  demands  accordingly.  The 
adjustment  is  best  made  through  the 
^cial  aj^ointed  to  investigate  the 
teaching  methods.  The  teacher  must 
be  so  thoroughly  prepared  that  he  does 
pot  waste  students’^  time.  The^cTass 
meeting  should  be  primarily  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  students’  working  inde¬ 
pendently  and  for  showing  new  rela¬ 
tionships  that  students  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  themselves.  Laboratory  periods 
must  not  be  opportunities  for  dawdL 
ing  and  wasting  time.  The  faculty 
can  so  divide  the  days’  work  that  Eng¬ 
lish  may  have  ^fonday  for  its  extra 
long  preparation.  The  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  then  plans  his  w’ork  so  that  he 
does  not  demand  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  time  on  other  days  of  the 
week.  Mathematics  may  have  its  turn 
Tuesday,  foreign  language  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  so  on. 

Discussion  should  not  be  mere  ques- 
>^n  and  answer.  Students  should 
raise  questions  for  discussion,  particu¬ 
larly  for  further  research  into  a  ques¬ 
tion.  (A.  Confrey’s  Orientation  Notes 
has  a  chapter  on  discussion.)  The 
essence ^f  the  method  consists  in  (1) 
having  studenta  apeak  in  complete  sem 
t^Lces  (so  that  all  members  of  the 
class  can  understand  what  is  being 
said),  (2)  insisting  that  each  state- 
taent  be  buttressed  by  the  reason  for 


the  thoiightj  and  (3)  training  the  cli^ 
to  speak  to  each  other,  not  to  the 
teacher. 

Question-and-answer  should  not  be 
used  primarily  to  discover  whether 
students  have  made  due  preparation. 
Nor  should  it  be  used  to  keep  students 
mentally  alert  during  lecture  pe¬ 
riods;  that  procedure  is  more  of  a 
quiz  method.  The  Socratic.  m^^^bod 
uses  questions  to  stimulate  original 
thought  and  to  unfold  the  full  possi- 
bilitipH  of  the  subject  to  the  students. 

The  Laboratory  Method  must  not 
give  too  much  direction  (telling 
students  in  detail  not  only  what  to 
do  but  what  to  expect  to  find  when 
they  do  it.  This  procedure  prevents 
students  from  observing  accurately 
and  making  logical  deductions  from 
their  observations.) 

Tutorial  help  strengthens  the  weak 
and  assists  students  in  organizing  the 
whole  field  effectively. 

The  individual  study,  or  seminar 
method  is  a  method  of  study  rather 
than  of  teaching,  and  is  suited  to  the. 
able  or  advanced  student.^ 

The  disadvantages  of  the  lecturp 
method  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  many 
instructors  are  not  fitted  by  nature  to 
be  good  Ipc.tiirprs.  Often  even  the  in¬ 
terested  student  becomes  a  passive  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  class  meeting.  Many 
students  take  no  notes.  Some  make 
note  of  non-essentials.  Others  posi¬ 
tively  pervert  the  statements  of  the 
lectures. 

In  the  middle  of  a  course,  often 
occasional  lectures  are  useful  in  any 
study,  to  map  out  the  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  in  order  to  arouse  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Further,  occasional 
J^tures  often  serve  to  gather"  up,  coi- 
reUte,  and  synthesize  the  material 
covered. 
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The  shortcomings  of  the  lecture 
method  in  inatitutTonT^which  stress  it 
most  include :  (1)  That  lecturer _ifl. 
considered  best  who  does  for  his.  stu- 
4anta  just  what  thp.  ahmild  do 

for  themselves — predigests  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  course,  summarize,  and  so 
on.  (2)  As  a  rule,  the  students  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  the  instructor  for 
outlines,  briefs,  and  summaries.  (3) 
In  general,  the  students  use  outlines? 
printed  in  class  npt  ai.  a.  starting- 
point  for  reading  and  investigation 
for  the  course,  but  as  the  course  itself. 
(4)  The  chief  advantages  claimed  for 
the  lecture  method  in  theory  do  not 
work  out  in  practice. 

It  is  supposed,  for  example,  that  the 
student,  before  coming  to  the  lecture, 
has  done  some  preliminary  reading  on 
the  subject.  The  instructor  may  then 
take  advantage  of  the  class  period  to 
show  the  application  of  the  general 


principles — with  which  the  student  ii 
supposed  to  be  already  familiar—ti 
illustrate  the  subject,  to  correlate  h 
with  what  has  gone  before  and  witk 
what  is  to  follow.  He  presents  in 
brief  compass  what  the  students  most 
need  to  know  so  that,  even  if  the  latter 
has  not  done  much  collateral  reading 
he  gets  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  brief  compass.  But  if 
t^  student  is  not  prepared  for  the 
lecture,  far  from  having  the  principles 
or  essentials  in  small  compass  he  often 
it  so  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the 
lecturer’s  rate  of  delivery  that  his  notw 
are  scrappy,  disconnected,  and  ine» 
hmi^t  ju  the  fi^reme. 

Lecture  and  recitation  may  well  be 
combined;  but  where  the  recitatinii 
are  badly  conducted,  they  have  an  even 
more  depressing  effect  on  the  students 
than  poor  lectures. 


reading  tastes  of  twelfth-grade  pupils 

Sallibellx  Rotster 


REITZ  HIGH  SCHOOU 

HREE  years  ago  I  made  a  brief 
survey  in  my  classes  to  determine 
what  types  of  books  high  school 
freshmen  read  for  pleasure.  Finding 
ninth-grade  tastes  just  as  immature  as 
I  had  suspected  them  to  be,  I  next 
sttacked  the  problem  from  the  other 
end  of  the  line  and  tried  to  discover 
what  differences  seniors  and  freshmen 
show  in  their  reading  preferences  and 
whether  any  real  improvement  takes 
place  as  a  result  of  the  high  school 
English  courses.  For  five  semesters 
I  gathered  material ;  and  I  have  made 
a  summary  from  the  reading  lists  of 
more  than  three  hundred  twelfth-grade 
students.  Fourth-year  English  is  not 
compulsory  in  our  system,  and  the 
number  enrolled  each  semester  is 
therefore  comparatively  small. 

“Keep  a  list  of  those  books  you 
read  for  pleasure,”  I  advised  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  “I  shall 
call  for  it  before  time  to  make  out  final 
grades.  If  the  list  is  a  good  one,  it 
will  help  to  raise  your  average.  On 
the  other  band,  a  short  list  will  not 
bring  down  your  grade.  Be  perfectly 
honest,  for  you  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.” 

It  may  seem  my  fault  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Hamlet  leads  in  the  number 
of  times  it  appears  on  the  list;  but  I 
did  no  more  than  throw  out  an  occa¬ 
sional  good  word  for  the  greatest  of 
all  tragedies.  Boys  mentioned  it  five 
times  and  girls  fifteen.  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  was  read  by  nine  boys  and 
eight  girls;  Othello  by  six  of  each; 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  by  five 


EVANSVILL.E,  INDIANA 

girls  and  three  boys;  and  King  Lear 
by  thirteen  girls  and  three  boys. 
Other  popular  Shakespeare  plays  were 
Twelfth  Nighty  The  Comedy  of  Er¬ 
rors,  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  Cymheline, 
Mitch  Ado  About  Nothing,  The  Wirir 
ter’s  Tale,  and  Lovers  Labour  Lost. 
Practically  every  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  thirty-seven  was  mentioned 
at  least  once — even  misanthropic 
Timon  of  Athens  and  gruesome  Titus 
Andronicus.  Macbeth,  As  You  Like 
It,  Julius  Caesar,  and  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  are  part  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  and  are  therefore  not  included 
in  this  study. 

In  contrast  with  the  freshman  boys 
who  chose  three-fourths  of  their  read¬ 
ing  material  from  Joseph  Altshalter, 
Zane  Grey,  James  Oliver  Curwood,  and 
Albert  Payson  Terhune,  boys  of  the 
twelfth  grade  read  only  twenty  books 
of  this  type  and  two  straight  juveniles 
— Tom  Swift  books.  Such  fiction  as 
Leather  stocking  Tales,  Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped,  All  Quiet  on  the  M'estem 
Front,  Scott’s  novels,  Loma  Doone, 
and  books  by  Edna  Ferber,  Warwick 
Deeping,  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  and 
Temple  Bailey  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  more  reckless  types.  The  Hunch¬ 
back  of  Notre  Dame  and  The  Microbe 
Hunters  were  mentioned  four  times 
each;  The  Tjast  of  the  Mohicans  and 
Benrllur,  three;  and  Arnold  Bennett’s 
Imperial  Palace,  Kenilworth,  The 
Spy,  Men  of  Iron,  and  The  U.  P. 
Trail,  twice  each.  Favorite  biogra¬ 
phies  were  Foch,  the  Man,  and  Bvrd’s 
Skyward;  and  the  plays  of  Eugene 
O’Xeil  vied  with  those  of  Shakespeare 
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in  popularity.  Some  unique  titles 
gathered  here  and  there  included, 
Civilization  of  the  Itzas  and  the 
Mayas;  South  Pole  Caps;  Wings;  The 
Road  to  Melody,  by  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond;  Catching  Wild  Animals  Alive; 
a  textbook  on  psychology ;  College  and 
Life;  Why  Go  to  College;  and  best  of 
all — What  Do  You  Say  to  a  Girl, 

One  brilliant  boy  who  had  an  after¬ 
school  position  in  a  local  public 
library,  read  65  books  one  semester 
and  67  the  next — and  could  discuss 
them  all  intelligently.  He  read  all 
types  of  literature,  from  first-class 
modern  authors — Somerset  Maugham, 
D.  H.  l.,awrence,  John  Galsworthy, 
Sidney  Ilow'ard,  John  Masefield, 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Pearl 
Buck,  Willa  Gather,  Ferenc  ^lolnar, 
Andre  Maurois,  Hugh  Walpole,  Ar¬ 
nold  Bennett,  Christopher  ^forley, 
Ernest  IleraingA^’ay,  and  a  score  of 
others.  So  adult  were  his  tastes,  so 
keen  his  zest  for  reading,  and  so  ample 
his  opportunities  for  procuring  the 
latest  books,  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
classed  with  the  others,  who  were  only 
average  high  school  pupils. 

Girls,  too,  grew’  up  in  their  tastes 
between  the  freshman  year  and  the 
senior.  No  longer  do  w’e  hear  of  Blue 
Bonnet  and  When  Patty  Went  to  Col¬ 
lege,  but  the  novels  of  Sinclair  Lew’is, 
Edna  Ferber,  Anne  Parrish,  Gene 
Stratton  Porter,  Kathleen  Norris, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  J.  B.  Priestley, 
and  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  have  crept  into 
their  places.  Even  Anthony  Adverse, 
the  interminable,  is  mentioned  on  the 
more  recent  lists.  Silver  Slippers,  by 
Temple  Bailey,  interested  seven  girls ; 
The  Good  Earth,  and  Sons,  six  more; 
and  Cimarron,  Sabatini’s  novels, 
Ethan  Frome,  The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae.  The  Magnificent  Obsession,  So 


Big,  The  Good  Companions,  ^ 
Adam  Bede,  two  each.  A  fond^ 
for  modern  drama  was  far  more 
nounced  in  girls  than  in  boys.  Ph, 
listed  more  than  once  included  Mk 
Lulu  Beit,  by  Zona  Gale;  Ibset', 
DolVs  House;  She  Stoops  to  Conq^e, 
Strange  Interlude;  The  Girl  Witkt), 
Green  Eyes;  Alisons  House;  0r«* 
Pastures;  Pomander  Walk;  The 
bird;  The  Twelve  Pound  Look;  Tii 
Little  Dream;  and  the  Barrets  i[ 
Wimpole  Street.  Biographies  tin 
girls  liked  w’ere  those  of  Abraham  Lh 
coin,  Edison,  and  Helen  Keller. 

Both  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  myitj 
ries  and  reported  on  tw’enty-seven  d 
them  in  all.  Both  liked  the  dare-d«i 
exploits  of  IBchard  Halliburton,  ao( 
read  w’ith  amazement  100,000,0(11 
Guinea  Pigs.  Ijurry,  a  youthful  W 
by  Larimore  P’oster,  w^as  a  favorite  d 
boys  and  girls  alike;  and  so  was  Davii 
Copperfield,  particularly  since  its  » 
vival  in  the  films.  Hugh  Walpdt 
John  Galsworthy,  and  ^fazo  de  k 
Roche  appealed  to  all  with  their  many' 
volumed  sagas  of  families.  Strangdy 
enough,  no  pupil  seems  yet  to  ban 
discovered  T.  S.  Stribling. 

All  together,  approximately  thirteei 
hundred  books  w’ere  read — a  l>ook  i 
month  during  the  semester — makii)( 
an  average  of  five  per  pupil,  with  tht 
girls’  average  swinging  slightly  high® 
than  the  boys’.  This  slight  drop  be¬ 
low  the  freshman  average  of  six  VkxAi 
per  pupil  is  explained  by  the  fact  thit 
senior  reading  material  is  more  ma¬ 
ture,  the  books  longer,  and  the  tima 
of  senior  pupils  filled  w’ith  a  far 
greater  number  of  activities. 

In  this  day  of  the  emerging  secoo- 
dary  curriculum,  when  the  Engliik 
course  of  study  is  under  intense  sera- 
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tinv  and  when  drastic  changes  are 
being  made  at  every  turn,  it  is  well 
for  teachers  of  English  to  know  what 
their  pupils  voluntarily  read  and  en¬ 
joy.  If  child-centered  school  of 
tomorrow  is  to  be  any  more  efficient 
than  the  teacher-centered  school  of 


yesterday,  pupil  tastes  must  command 
major  consideration.  Since  this  study 
reveals  student  preferences,  it  should 
be  helpful  in  revising  the  course  of 
study  to  include  more  free  reading, 
more  student  activity,  and  eventually 
more  literary  appreciation. 


geography  in  a  liberal  arts  curriculum 

Bert  Hudgins,  Ph.D. 

HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GBODOGY 
WAYNE  UNIVERSITY 


IN  the  lives  of  our  grandfathers  the 
“Three  R’s”  were  to  the  grade 
schools  what  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics  were  to  the  college  and 
the  university.  Theirs  was  a  period 
before  great  applications  of  science 
end  inventions  and  before  life’s  activi¬ 
ties  became  very  complex.  Theirs  was 
a  time  when  it  was  not  necessary  to 
train  people  in  the  trades  and  tech¬ 
nical  lines.  The  theory  w’as  that  peo¬ 
ple  became  educated  by  learning  of 
the  lives  and  development  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  past,  applying  lessons 
from  these  to  the  present,  and  thus 
acquiring  attitudes  of  understanding 
toward  one’s  fellow-man.  This  class¬ 
ical  training  was  by  its  nature,  liberal 
education,  for  Webster  defines  liberal 
education  as  “the  totality  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  acquired  through  individual  in¬ 
struction  and  social  training  which 
furthers  the  happiness,  efficiency,  and 
capacity  for  social  service  of  the  edu¬ 
cated.”  It  is  broad,  and  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  so-called  education  which 
fits  one  for  a  technical  job. 

In  that  education  of  the  early  col¬ 
leges,  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  alone 
languages,  but  they  constituted  the 
rtudy  of  the  lives  and  institutions  of 
the  ancients.  Greek  and  Latin  were 


their  history,  economics,  political 
science,  sociology,  geography,  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  ^lathematics  covered  physics, 
astronomy,  and  other  sciences.  In  the 
present,  we  find  many  departments  or 
fields  of  work  outlined  in  the  curric¬ 
ula  of  our  educational  institutions. 
Of  course,  much  of  the  subject  matter 
is  new — added  within  the  past  cen¬ 
tury,  but  on  the  whole,  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  different  divisions  of  subject 
matter  represents  sub-divisions  of  the 
original  Greek,  Latin  and  mathemat¬ 
ics,  With  the  coming  of  science,  new 
discoveries,  added  facts,  each  of  the 
old  divisions  became  unwieldy.  The 
10th  century  was  marked  by  divisions 
of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

Geography  is  not  new  as  a  branch  of 
learning.  The  Egyptians  speculated 
on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth ;  the 
Greeks  on  the  influences  of  seasons. 
However,  in  the  great  sub-divisions 
geography  came  to  mean  the  locating 
of  places  and  naming  of  commodities 
and  their  distribution,  and  it  is  thus 
that  many  even  today  continue  to  think 
of  the  subject.  But  it  is  much  more. 
It  now  means  a  study  of  all  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  natural  environment — ^land, 
water,  air — upon  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  man’s  activities  and  qual- 
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ities.  Thus,  it  deals  with  facts  of  the 
physical  sciences  but  is  a  social  science. 

A  revival  and  recognition  of  the 
modern  meaning  and  scope  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  included  in  the  curricula  of  almost 
every  university  in  the  British  Isles, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  in  many 
colleges  and  universities  in  Poland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  large  majority  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  either  have  a  department  of 
geography  or  offer  courses  in  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Definition,  Character  and  Function  of 
Geography. 

Thinking  in  term.s  of  collegiate  or 
higher  education,  and  defining  liberal 
education  in  a  broad  way  as  training 
in  ideals,  attitudes,  and  sympathies  in 
relation  to  our  fellow  man,  geography 
has  a  distinctive  contribution  to  make 
to  education.  Iklodern  college  geog¬ 
raphy,  besides  being  a  study  of  loca¬ 
tions  and  commodities,  on  the  phys¬ 
ical  side  interprets  the  face  of  the 
earth — climate,  and  resources.  On  the 
social  side,  geography  deals  with  the 
ways  in  which  man  uses  his  natural 
environment  according  to  stage  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  other  varied  circumstances 
under  which  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  earth’s  lands — the  industries  he 
develops,  means  of  travel  he  provides, 
portions  of  the  earth  set  aside  as  seats 
of  government,  and  many  others  con¬ 
cerned  with  earth  as  the  home  of  man. 

One  may  ask,  what  does  geography 
contribute  that  is  not  contributed  by 
history,  economics,  and  sociology  ?  The 
latter  deal  with  man’s  social  relations; 
geography  deals  with  inter-relations 
between  man  and  his  earth  environ¬ 
ment.  The  social  studies  have  gained 


in  popularity  in  recent  years.  Tli(  ; 
works  of  great  men  of  the  past  appeal  f 
to  our  imagination  and  instinct  for  ^ 
“hero  worship.”  Time  lends  to  tlx  | 
enchantment.  Naturally  geograi^j  1 
may  not  be  so  popular,  for  because  of  1 
its  very  nature  it  detracts  from  humij  ! 
glory  and  responsibility  by  showisi 
that  the  factors  of  environment  as  wd] 
as  the  human  will  play  a  part  in  the 
human  drama.  Geography  does  not 
teach  determinism,  and  geographic 
conditions  are  not  mandatory. 
raphy  teaches  that  nature  offers  oppo^ 
tunity  and  man  adapts  himself. 

Geography  Related  to  Economics. 

Geography  as  a  subject  has  arrived 
in  at  least  a  part  of  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  A  number  of  the  larger  uni-  | 
versities  now  have  schools  of  business  j 
or  commerce,  or  finance  and  busineii  I 
administration.  Geography  has  it-  I 
tained  a  j)lace  in  the  course  of  instnw-  ! 
tion  of  nearly  all  of  these.  Those 
definitely  training  men  for  busine* 
recognize  that  economic  geography  ii 
a  necessary  part  of  the  mental  back¬ 
ground  of  the  person  who  is  to  deal 
with  production,  buying,  selling,  ex¬ 
port,  import,  credit,  banking  and  le 
counting.  Geographic  studies  of  am- 
tinents  are  needed  in  greater  detail 
The  college  administrator  who  outlinei 
20  or  2.5  courses  in  economics  and  afr  , 
counting,  to  be  completed  in  four  | 
years  at  college,  leads  a  student  to  i  , 
one-sided  preparation  and  consequent 
narrowness,  so  far  as  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  Such  belongs  in 
the  category  of  preparation  for  a  trade 
or  a  job,  not  in  a  liberal  education. 
Business  administrators  need  more 
than  anything  else  a  knowledge  of  peo¬ 
ple,  climate,  land  forms  of  the  large 
units  of  the  earth  with  which  they  may 
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have  to  deal.  In  a  liberal  education, 
the  student  needs  background  more 
than  technical  courses. 

Geography  Related  to  History. 

The  subject,  history,  taught  or  stud¬ 
ied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  lands  concerned,  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  showing  of  a  play  without 
a  stage  setting.  A  mere  knowledge 
of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
world’s  great  food-producing  regions, 
its  coal,  iron,  and  oil,  its  sources  of 
nitrate,  aluminum,  and  rubber,  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  the  educational 
equipment  of  the  student  of  history. 
History  is  not  the  result  of  purely 
human  acts.  Warm  climate,  cotton 
growing,  and  slavery  are  roots  of  the 
Civil  War,  not  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumpter.  No  one  questions  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  position  of  Manchu- 
kno  in  the  Japanese-Chinese  struggle, 
nor  the  location  of  Cuba  as  a  cause 
of  the  Spanish-American  War.  Going 
back  into  history,  it  was  islands  of  the 
Aegean  and  meager  agricultural  lands 
on  the  mainland  that  gave  a  distinc¬ 
tive  character  to  the  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

There  are  definite  geographic  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  rapid  development  of  the 
United  States,  and  slow'  progress  of 
Canada  and  Australia,  though  occu¬ 
pied  by  similar  people.  The  growth 
of  every  important  city  in  the  United 
States  can  be  explained  largely  by  its 
geographic  location  with  reference  to 
lines  of  travel  and  producing  areas. 
Geographic  factors  affect  historical  de¬ 
velopment  but  the  nature  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  will  differ  in  different  periods 
of  history.  The  greatest  contribution 
geography  makes  to  the  educated  per¬ 
son  lies  in  its  contribution  to  his  way 
of  thinking.  He  comes  to  see  in  hu¬ 


man  history  and  social  evolution  not 
only  the  whims  of  rulers,  intrigues  of 
statesmen,  and  ambitions  of  great 
financiers,  but  the  influence  of  natural 
forces  w'e  call  “geographic  environ¬ 
ment.”  One  comes  to  realize  that 
while  man  is  a  free  agent,  the  active 
and  aggressive  member  of  the  partner^ 
ship,  yet  what  he  does  and  becomes  is 
limited  by  what  he  has  to  do  with, — 
by  an  invigorating  or  enervating  cli¬ 
mate,  or  by  ease  or  difficulty  of  con¬ 
tact  with  others. 

Geography  Related  to  Political  Science 
and  Sociology. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  study  of 
history  as  related  to  geography  applies 
as  w-ell  to  political  science  and  soci¬ 
ology.  If  you  wish  to  interpret  the 
origins  of  radicalism  in  the  mid- 
western  states  of  the  United  States, 
study  the  climate  of  those  states.  If 
you  would  understand  the  hospitality 
of  the  Arab  as  well  as  his  habit  of 
plunder,  study  the  geography  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  Numerous  other  illustrations 
might  be  given. 

Geography  Related  to  Literature. 

Literature  deals  with  human  nature, 
human  life  and  background.  All  fio- 
tion  has  a  setting,  and  readers  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  that  setting  un¬ 
doubtedly  get  more  from  the  reading. 
Authors  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  lands  where  they  lay 
their  stories. 

The  dearth  of  American  colonial 
literature,  and  the  serious  nature  of 
that  which  was  produced,  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  harshness  of  a  new  land 
and  the  difficulties  of  life  in  it.  The 
sea  coast  from  Afaine  to  Virginia,  and 
the  Indian  lands  and  tribes  of  the 
western  interior  of  the  states  are  neces- 
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sary  backgrounds  for  understanding 
Longfellow’s  poems,  “My  Lost  Youth” 
and  “Hiaw’atha.”  These  illustrations 
might  be  extended  indefinitely  to  show 
that  if  students  are  to  get  a  liberal 
education  in  our  higher  institutions 
they  must  have  the  historical  point  of 
view  and  get  it  from  the  historian,  the 
sociological  point  of  view  and  get  it 
from  the  sociologist,  the  economic 
point  of  view  from  the  economist,  and 
the  geographical  point  of  view  from 
the  geographer.  Every  one  of  these 
specialists  sees  the  world  through  his 
own  window.  A  specialist’s  view  may 
be  partial  and  biased,  but  only  he  is 
competent  to  reveal  that  aspect  of 
knowledge  which  his  specialty  repre¬ 
sents.  The  geographer  does  not  hold 
that  his  subject  is  more  important;  it 
is  less  significant  than  some,  but  mod¬ 
ern  geography  makes  an  essential  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  broad  view  of  human 
affairs,  and  should  be  a  part  of  the 
course  outlined  in  colleges  to  give  a 
liberal  education. 

Geography  in  Secondary  Schools. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  its  application  to  higher 
education,  neglecting  it  in  the  grades 
and  secondary  schools.  Unfortunately, 
the  American  high  school  has  a  dual 
nature.  To  some  it  is  the  finis  of  a 
formal  education;  to  others  it  is  only 
a  preparation  for  college.  To  the  first 
group,  certainly  there  is  need  for  a 
broad,  cultural  study  of  the  earth’s 
lands  as  related  to  peoples.  To  the 
second,  it  should  be  a  background  for 
other  social  sciences. 

Geography  in  Grade  Schools. 

!^^any  leaders  in  education  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools  where  geog¬ 
raphy  may  make  the  greatest  contri- 
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bution  to  society.  We  are  living  ij 
a  machine  age  that  brings  people  of 
the  earth’s  lands  closer  together.  We 
need  to  do  much  thinking  and  pW 
ning  for  the  training  of  youth  in  order 
that  they  might  get  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  fruits  of  scientific 
advancement.  Few  question  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  science  to  the  upbuilding 
of  society  in  general.  But  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  science  applied  to  wa^ 
fare  might  undo  more  than  has  been 
done.  We  need  to  start  teaching  youth 
about  our  owm  country  first,  then  about 
foreign  countries  with  which  they  may 
come  in  contact  even  more  than  we. 

To  prepare  for  this  new  citizenship, 
we  must  teach  facts  and,  secondly, 
attitudes  towards  life  and  people.  In 
teaching  facts  we  are  doing  fairly  well 
but  how  al)out  attitudes  of  respect, 
sympathy,  and  understanding  of 
others  ? 

Respect?  The  Eskimo’s  boat,  his 
house  and  clothing  are  products  of  a 
skill  which  is  beyond  us.  The  Indian, 
likewise,  is  superior  to  whites  in  some 
lines  of  work.  Our  athletes  have 
failed  in  competition  with  the  Bush¬ 
man  in  boomerang  making  and  throw¬ 
ing.  The  geography  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  to  teach  respect  of  these 
people  for  their  superiority  in  some 
ways  over  us.  It  might  well  be  pointed 
out  that  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  South  j 
Sea  Islanders  do  not  have  bank  fail¬ 
ures,  depressions,  and  unemplovment 

Sympathy?  —  Sympathy  is  aroused 
for  a  foreign  people  when  we  learn  of 
the  lands  in  which  they  live  —  how 
they,  too,  need  food,  clothes,  and  shel¬ 
ter  and  strive  to  get  them.  Man  by 
nature  is  svmpathetic  with  a  member 
of  his  club,  his  church,  and  his  ball 
team.  When  it  is  shown  that  all 
people  are  members  of  the  same  large 
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group  and  have  the  same  general  in¬ 
terests,  striving  for  the  same  general 
ends  in  life,  sympathy  is  created. 

Understanding?  The  understand¬ 
ing  of  people  in  other  lands  is  neces- 
itrv  to  avoid  international  trouble. 
Hcuses  in  arid  regions  are  frequently 
made  of  sun-dried  brick;  in  moun¬ 
tains,  they  are  of  wood;  in  Palestine, 
of  stone;  in  the  far  north,  of  snow  and 
skins;  and  of  grass  in  warm  savanna 
lands.  Had  we  lived  where  each  of 
these  people  live  we  should  have  built 
houses  as  they  do.  The  style  of  the 
house  and  the  material  of  which  it 


is  made  is  reasonable  in  each  case. 
If  we  know  enough  geography  and 
enough  history  and  enough  human 
nature,  we  find  foreign  people  neither 
queer  nor  foolish.  We  understand 
them. 

Conclusion. 

Going  back  to  a  part  of  our  Webster 
definition  of  a  liberal  education — 
“training  in  qualities  which  promote 
happiness,  efficiency,  and  capacity  for 
social  service,” — if  this  is  the  aim  of 
a  liberal  education,  certainly  studies 
in  modem  geography  should  have  im¬ 
portant  places  in  the  curricula  of  our 
schools,  from  grades  through  college. 
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WHEN  Pennsylvania  recently 
celebrated  the  centenary  of 
the  founding  of  her  free  school 
system,  she  selected  three  men  for 
special  honor :  Samuel  Breck,  the 
framer  of  the  famous  School  Law  of 
1834;  George  Wolf,  the  governor  who 
urged  the  passage  of  that  law  upon  the 
legislature;  and  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
the  “savior”  who  defended  the  law 
against  the  threats  of  repeal  in  1835. 
It  is  of  interest  that  two  of  these  men 
— Breck  and  Stevens — were  New  Eng¬ 
landers  by  birth  and  breeding.  More¬ 
over,  several  of  the  less  glorified  but 
equally  important  men  who  helped  to 
induce  the  legislature  and  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  to  adopt  a  free  school 
system  had  become  aware  of  the  value 
of  common  schools  through  spending 
their  formative  years  in  Massachu¬ 


setts  and  vicinity:  among  these  were 
Walter  Rogers  Johnson,  Joseph  Rip¬ 
ley  Chandler  and  Josiah  Holbrook. 

Samuel  Breck  was  a  native  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  When  he  was  twenty-one,  his 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  parents  de¬ 
parted  from  that  city  because  the 
taxes  bore  too  heavily  on  those  who 
spent  freely;  and,  since  Philadelphia 
was  then  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  center  of  much  cul¬ 
ture  and  social  life,  as  Breck  himself 
explained  in  his  Recollections,  they 
decided  to  make  their  home  in  that 
metropolis.  Their  son,  Samuel,  soon 
followed  them,  and  spent  many  years 
of  his  long  and  prosperous  life  in 
Philadelphia  and  its  environs. 

An  aristocrat  to  the  bone  was  Sam¬ 
uel  Breck:  a  patron  of  horticulture 
and  of  learning;  a  stickler  for  good 
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manners  and  good  entertainment;  a 
man  who  spoke  with  angry  scorn  of 
radical  agitators,  who  hated  to  ride  in 
railroad  cars  because  they  destroyed 
“every  salutary  distinction  in  society,” 
and  who  derided  Presidents  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Monroe  for  the  slovenly 
democratic  ways  which  they  affected. 
Yet  Breck  felt  that  the  United  States 
needed  an  educated  electorate.  When 
the  Philadelphia  school  system  was 
organized  in  1818,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  appointed  a  director  for  his  dis¬ 
trict,  although  he  admittedly  did  not 
have  much  qualifying  experience  for 
the  post.  In  1832  he  entered  the  State 
Senate  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  the  passage  of  a  law  that  would 
provide  for  a  state-wide  system  of  com¬ 
mon  schools  such  as  ^fassachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  York  already 
had.  In  the  legislative  session  of 
1833-34  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Education.  Breck 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  educator 
himself ;  but  he  corresponded  with 
educational  experts  in  Pennsylvania 
and  with  governors  and  school  super¬ 
intendents  of  other  states,  and,  out  of 
their  advice,  their  experiences,  and  the 
educational  schemes  of  their  common¬ 
wealths,  he  pieced  together  the  bill 
which  became  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Law  of  1834.  Then  he  resigned  at 
once  from  the  legislative  tumult. 

Pennsylvania,  however,  contained 
many  national  and  religious  groups 
which  jealously  guarded  their  own 
.schools  and  many  citizens  whose  tra¬ 
ditions  opposed  the  paying  of  taxes 
for  public  education.  Before  the  law 
of  1834  could  be  passed,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  arouse  the  state  to  such  a 
point  on  the  subject  of  education  that 
the  delegates  of  the  people  might  feel 
that  their  constituents  really  wished 


them  to  vote  for  such  a  measure.  In 
this  ta.sk  also  we  find  that  the  son*  of 
New’  England  had  been  active. 

There  was  Walter  Rogers  Johnson, 
for  example,  who,  as  early  as  1825, 
was  demanding  public  schools  in  whick 
rich  and  poor  alike  might  be  edn- 
cated — a  far  cry  from  the  “pauper 
school”  principle  which  had  pevailed 
in  Pennsylvania  since  the  adopticn 
of  the  Constitution  of  1790.  Johnswi 
w’as  a  native  of  Leominster,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  had  accepted  the  pria- 
cipalship  of  the  Academy  at  German¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  he 
might  earn  the  wherewithal  to  studj 
law.  But  the  opportunities  for  exper 
iment  and  research  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  contacts  in  Philadelphia  had 
charmed  him,  and  he  had  stayed  to 
become  an  organizer  and  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  high  school  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  and  to  gain  fame  both  as 
a  teacher  and  as  a  scientist. 

Johnson  w’as  a  significant  member 
of  that  successful  propaganda  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools, 
which  sowed  throughout  Pennsylvania 
the  seed  of  an  interest  in  free,  tax-sup- 
ported  schools.  Ilis  leading  achieve¬ 
ments,  however,  were  as  an  individual 
wielding  a  pen.  Article  after  article 
he  wrote,  showing  how  wasteful,  fool¬ 
ish  and  unjust  had  been  the  legisla¬ 
ture’s  previous  education  policy.  With 
an  eye  for  statistics  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  twentieth  century  stu¬ 
dent,  he  listed  all  the  laws  which  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  enacted  concerning  edu¬ 
cation  since  1682,  and  estimated  how 
much  money  had  been  spent  in  pass¬ 
ing  all  this  legislation  and  in  endow¬ 
ing  seminaries  of  learning.  What, 
said  he,  could  we  not  do  toward  set¬ 
ting  up  a  free  school  system  throu^ 
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out  the  Commonwealth  if  we  had  this 
staggering  sum  on  hand  today  ? 

Johnson’s  writings  were  published 
in  some  of  the  most  respectable  peri¬ 
odicals  of  his  day;  and  he  himself, 
when  consulted  by  Samuel  Breck  on 
the  occasion  of  the  composition  of  the 
School  Law  of  1834,  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  send  a  number  of  his  printed 
articles  as  indicative  of  his  views. 

Another  able  protagonist  of  univer¬ 
sal  free  education  in  Pennsylvania 
was  Joseph  Ripley  Chandler,  a  self- 
educated  young  man  from  Kingston, 
Massachusetts.  This  ex-schoolmaster 
was  editor  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  proprietor  for  most  of 
that  time,  of  one  of  the  most  worth¬ 
while  newspapers  of  Philadelphia,  the 
United  States  Gazette  (later  merged 
with  the  North  American).  In  those 
days  a  good  editor  l)oth  informed  and 
vigorously  directed  public  opinion. 
In  his  enthusiasm  for  social  justice 
and  especially  for  universal  education, 
Chandler  allied  himself  with  what 
Professor  John  R.  Commons  calls  “the 
first  labour  party  in  the  w’orld” — the 
Philadelphia  Workingmen’s  Party, 
which  had  candidates  in  the  field  from 
1828  to  1831.  Chandler  supported 
the  workers  in  their  opposition  to  the 
“pauper  school”  idea  then  in  practice 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  remainder  of 
the  state,  and  in  their  demand  for 
an  equal,  republican  system  of  free 
schools  open  to  all.  His  United  Stales 
Gazette  carried  frequent  editorials  on 
the  subject,  and  engaged  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  conflict  with  the  conservative 
National  Gazette  and  TAterary  Reg¬ 
ister,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  popular 
interest  in  the  matter  of  education 
alive.  Chandler  also  served  on  sev¬ 
eral  committees  elected  by  friends  of 
education  in  Philadelphia,  which  sent 


memorials  and  proposed  school  laws 
to  the  Legislature,  until  that  body 
finally  capitulated  to  the  many-sided 
pressure  and  enacted  Breck’s  Law  of 
1834. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  there 
still  existed  in  Pennsylvania  a  tremen¬ 
dous  latent  prejudice  against  a  state- 
supervised,  tax-supported  school  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  stung  to  sudden  fury 
by  the  passage  of  the  School  Law. 
The  Assembly  of  1834-35  found  itself 
faced  with  petitions  for  repeal  total¬ 
ing  almost  31,988  signatures,  as 
against  2,575  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
And  again  there  came  to  the  support 
of  the  cause  several  sons  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  who  used  their  powers  of  per¬ 
suasion  both  in  political  circles  and 
among  the  common  people. 

The  outstanding  figure  now  was 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  was  a  club¬ 
footed  Vermont  lad,  who  had  found 
in  books  a  compensation  for  his  infir¬ 
mity.  Coming  to  Pennsylvania  to 
make  his  fortune,  he  had  taught  school, 
been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  lawyer  and  a  poli¬ 
tician.  When  the  senate  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1835  had  voted  down  the 
infant  school  law  and  the  house  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  yielding  similarly  to 
the  angry  public  clamor.  Representa¬ 
tive  Stevens  turned  the  flood  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  speech  which  has  since  become 
almost  a  legend.  After  that,  the  friends 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania  could 
breathe  more  freely. 

The  school  law,  however,  contained 
the  provision  that  the  various  school 
districts  might  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  would  accept  its  condi¬ 
tions.  Josiah  Holbrook,  of  Derby, 
Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale  who 
for  ten  years  had  run  an  agricultural 
school  on  the  manual  labor  plan  in 
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his  native  state,  and  who  had  since 
1826  been  organizing  farmers’  and 
mechanics’  lyceums  in  various  New 
England  communities,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1834  and  began 
an  intensive  educational  campaign 
through  lectures,  articles,  and  socie¬ 
ties  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
Although  his  specific  ideal  was  the  for¬ 
mation  of  lyceums  and  manual  labor 
institutes,  he  did  a  great  deal  to  make 
Pennsylvania  education-conscious  at 
the  precise  moment  when  such  a  state 
of  mind  w’as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  her  new  school  law.  Within  a  few 
years  the  great  majority  of  the  school 
districts  had  accepted  the  measure. 

Of  course,  Pennsylvania  had  many 
native  sons  who  contributed  beyond 
computation  to  the  passage  and  adop¬ 


tion  of  the  general  education  Uw. 
Notable  among  these  were  Governor 
George  Wolf,  who,  during  his  six 
years  in  office,  never  missed  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  urge  upon  the  la\nnaker8  the 
need  for  better  educational  provisions; 
Roberts  Vaux,  the  high-bom  Quaker 
philanthropist  and  educator  who  en¬ 
visioned  and  labored  for  a  state-wide 
system  of  common  schools  for  upward 
of  fifteen  years;  and  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  who,  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  interpreted  and  modified  the 
school  legislation  until  it  was  more 
workable  and  generally  acceptable. 

However,  when  Pennsylvania  points 
with  pride  to  her  century  of  free  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  New  England  may  wdl 
feel  that  she,  too,  is  being  patted  on 
the  back. 
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Automobiles  From  Start  to  Finish.  By 
ftankUn  M.  Reck.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company.  New  York.  1935.  96  pages. 

89  photographs,  maps,  and  diagrams. 

$2.00. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  automobile  from  the 
days  of  the  horseless  carriage  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  in  a  most  graphic  and  readable  man¬ 
ner.  The  author  tells  all  there  is  to  know 
about  this  most  ubiquitous  means  of 
transportation.  The  story  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  automobile,  its  construction, 
and  use  is  discussed.  Allied  topics,  too, 
are  included  and  the  author  continues  the 
story  of  road  building  in  its  various 
phases,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  use  of  gasoline,  and  of  tires. 
At  the  conclusion  the  author  discusses  the 
automobiles  of  the  future  and,  in  general, 
the  place  of  the  automobile  in  present-day 
society. 

This  book  ought  to  interest  anyone  who 
has  ever  ridden  in  an  automobile,  and  that 
includes  about  everyone  in  the  body  poli¬ 
tic.  High  school  students  will  And  the 
book  stimulating,  and  in  the  schools  it  is 
bound  to  make  a  contribution  because  it 
tells  a  great  deal  about  one  of  the  most 
important  technics  of  the  present  era. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  format 
of  the  book.  The  photographs  alone  make 
the  thing  one  of  the  livest  contributions 
that  has  come  from  the  press  in  some 
time,  —  Wn.UAM  P.  Srabs,  Jb.,  Ph.  D., 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  Academic  and  Professional  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Secondary-School  Teachers. 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute  for  Adminis¬ 
trative  Officers  of  Higher  Institutions,  Vol¬ 
ume  Vn.  Compiled  and  edite<l  by  William 
B.  Gray.  233  -f-  i*  pp.  1935.  Price  $2.00. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

In  this  report  twenty-four  lending  edu¬ 
cationists  and  educators  cooperate  to  set 
forth  at  once  comprehensively  and  con- 


ciselj’  the  best  current  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  field  of  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  of  secondary-school 
teachers.  An  especially  valuable  feature 
of  the  report  is  a  clear  statement  of  out¬ 
standing  experimental  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  secondary-school  teachers 
under  way  at  (1)  New  College,  Columbia 
University;  (2)  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  (3)  The  Ohio  State  University;  (4) 
The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey;  (5)  The  College 
of  William  and  Mary;  and  (6)  Harvard 
University. 

The  entire  report  merits  the  careful 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
preparation  of  secondary-school  teachers. 
— Rot  O.  Billett,  Boston  University. 

Student’s  Guide  for  Beginning  the 
Study  of  Psychologfy.  By  Willard  Lee 
Valentine,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  The  Ohio  State  University;  Jame»  H, 
Taylor,  Wittenberg  College;  Kenneth  H. 
Raker,  The  University  of  Minnesota;  and 
Frank  N.  Stanton,  The  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  267  -|-  vili  pp.  1935. 
Price  $2.35.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  student’s  guide  presents  a  total  of 
117  exercises  grouped  under  the  following 
major  headings  or  topics:  (1)  Scientific 
method  and  human  behavior;  (2)  Stimulus 
and  response;  (3)  The  beginning  of  hu¬ 
man  resixmses;  (4)  Motivation  of  beha¬ 
vior;  (5)  Organized  behavior;  (6)  Disor¬ 
ganized  behavior;  (7)  Differential  beha¬ 
vior;  (8)  Simple  problems  in  learning; 
(9)  Practical  problems  in  learning  effic¬ 
iency;  (10)  Retention;  (11)  The  more 
complex  processes  of  human  behavior; 
(12)  Behavior  in  the  group. 

The  volume  is  well  organized  and  is  well 
supplied  with  charts,  progress  records, 
graphs,  and  other  aids  to  the  performance 
of  the  exercises  and  to  the  recording  and 
interpretation  of  results. — Rot  O.  Bilijett, 
Boston  University. 
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Belmont  Social  Studies  Course.  Grades 
one  to  six.  September,  1935.  Mimeog^raph 
form. 

The  Belmont  Social  Studies  Course, 
Grades  one  to  six,  represents  two  years 
of  coiiperative  work  under  the  guidance 
of  Doctor  Everett  C.  Preston,  director  of 
instruction  of  the  Belmont  Schools.  The 
Social  Studies  Committee  involved  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  grade  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  the  senior  high  school. 
Aims  and  objectives  are  set  up,  activities 
are  suggested,  general  outline  is  presented, 
followed  by  appropriate  pedagogical  and 
subject-matter  references. 

The  work  from  the  kindergarten  through 
grade  three  is  based  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  experiences  in  home  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  Grades  four  and  five  cover 
the  development  of  history  from  early 
beginnings  through  the  Middle  Ages.  At 
the  same  time,  the  work  in  geography  re¬ 
lates  to  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  work  of  grades  six  and  seven  is 
devoted  to  the  period  of  discovery,  explo¬ 
ration  and  colonization,  and  includes 
South  .Vmerica  as  well  as  North  .\merica. 
The  work  of  geography  in  these  two 
grades  is  devoted  to  North  and  South 
■America. 

Grade  eight  goes  more  fully  into  Euro¬ 
pean  and  .Asiatic  history  and  shows  the 
development  of  nationality  in  Modem 
Europe.  Grades  nine  and  ten  deal  more 
specifically  with  civics  and  governmental 
forms, — local,  state  and  national.  Grade 
ten  takes  up  world  problem.s,  involving  a 
review  of  previous  work  and  a  more  spe¬ 
cific  study  of  the  United  States  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  world  problems. 

Grade  eleven  takes  up  systematic  study 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  National  Period,  while 
grade  twelve  deals  with  problems  of  de¬ 
mocracy. 

The  aim  is  the  development  of  “intelli¬ 
gent,  useful,  appreciative  and  socially  con¬ 
scious  citizens.”  The  teaching  program 
throughout  is  enriched  by  illustrative 
units  developed  in  the  classroom.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  such  cooperative 
undertakings  are  one  of  the  best  means  of 
raising  the  level  of  instruction  in  a  school 
system.  The  Belmont  Course  in  Social 
Studies  is  a  significant  contribution. — 
G.  M.  Wii.soN,  Boston  University. 


An  Introduction  to  Experimental 
chology.  By  Paul  F.  Finner,  Profesiar 
of  Psychology,  Florida  State  College  for 
Women.  268  xiii  pp.  1935.  Price  (2.0|, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  “Scientific  Method  .Applied 
to  the  Problems  of  Life,”  which  is  fot 
lowed  by  a  chapter  concerning  the  “Sob- 
ject  Matter  of  Psychology  and  the  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Investigation.”  The  ensuing  fiftj. 
four  experiments  begin  with  the  simple 
task  of  “determining  a  height-weight  is- 
dex,”  and  end  with  an  investigation  to 
"discover  the  effect  of  prolonged  work." 

Each  experiment  is  set  forth  under  Ato 
sub-divisions,  namely,  (1)  the  problem; 

(2)  materials;  (3)  procedure;  (4)  res¬ 
ults;  and  (5)  interpretation. 

Adequate  aids  are  supplied  the  student 
for  recording  and  interpreting  data;  and 
materials  of  use  in  certain  experimoitt 
are  reproduced  in  the  appendix. — Rot  0. 
Biixett,  Boston  University. 

Study  Outline  for  General  Psychology. 

By  S.  L.  Craiclcy,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  223  -i-  ix  pp.  1935.  Price  $1.50. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  study  outline  covers  the  following 
thirteen  major  topics:  (1)  Intro<luctioD 
to  the  meaning,  history*,  methods,  and 
schools  of  psychology;  (2)  ('haracteris- 
tics  and  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  the 
human  organism;  (3)  Receptors;  senae 
organs;  sensitivity;  (4)  Connective  or 
conductor  system;  (5)  Effectors  or  re¬ 
action  mechanisms;  (6)  Behavior  uniti; 

(7)  Heredity  and  behavior;  (8)  Intelli-  i 
gence;  (9)  Attending  behavior;  (10)  Per¬ 
ception;  (11)  Learning  and  memory;  (It) 
Language,  thinking,  and  imagery;  (13) 
Personality. 

Flach  topic  is  briefly  outlined,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  exercises  and  questions  to  guide 
the  student’s  efforts,  and  is  concluded  with 
a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

Deliberate  efforts  are  made  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  insure  that  the  student  emergei 
from  the  course  with  an  intelligent  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  fundamental  controve^ 
sies  now  under  way  in  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chology.— Roy  O.  Billett,  Boston  Univer 
sity. 
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Drill  Book  No.  5;  Useful  Arithmetic 
Beyond  the  Four  Fundaments  (Experi¬ 
mental  Edition).  By  Guy  M.  Wilson, 
Miiateti  by  Mildred  B.  Stone,  published  by 
the  authors  and  “Planographed”  by  the 
Spaulding-Moss  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  July, 
1935.  Paper  cover,  68  pp. 

This  new  drill  book  is  one  of  the  results 
which  have  come  from  the  years  of  care¬ 
ful  research  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  students.  It  is  designed  to 
follow  the  work  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division. 

The  work  is  presented  attractively  and 
the  conversational  style  of  the  narrative 
material  is  a  notable  Improvement  over 
certain  other  drill  books. 

The  table  of  contents  indicates  that  the 
following  fields  are  treated :  Common 
Fractions  and  Their  Uses;  Informational 
and  Supplementary’  Work  with  Common 
Fractions,  Beyond  Usage;  Decimal  Frac¬ 
tions;  Useful  Measures;  Work  in  Denomi¬ 
nate  Numbers,  Beyond  Usage;  and  Per¬ 
centage  and  Interest. 

Two  notes  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  are  worthy  of  quotation  in  this 
review.  One  is  addressed  to  the  teacher; 
the  other  to  the  pupil.  They  go  far  in 
explaining  the  philosophy  back  of  the 
choice  of  material. 

“To  the  Teacher:  My  Arithmetic  Drill 
Rook  No.  5  contains  the  essential  and 
justifiable  drill  beyond  the  four  funda¬ 
mentals.  It  is  a  definite  attempt  to  limit 
drill  work  in  the  schools  to  that  which  is 
useful  in  life.  Some  of  the  essential  data 
are  given  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover 
of  this  Drill  Book,  and  you  are  asked  to 
read  these  statements  carefully.  Much  of 
the  discouragement  and  failure  of  pupils 
in  the  past  can  be  attributed  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  time  spent  on  useless 
arithmetic,  arithmetic  quite  beyond  gen¬ 
eral  business  usage.  The  evidence  for  a 
better  practice  is  at  hand. 

“The  older  practice  was  based  upon  a 
purely  academic  viewpoint  and  was  never 
related  to  business  usage.  The  heavy  load 
was  frequently  justified  as  good  mental 
discipline.  Tlie  better  psychology  today 
teaches  that  the  better  discipline  comes 
with  meaningful  situations,  and  these 
must  of  course  follow  usage  in  life. 
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“Some  teachers  may  feel  the  obligation 
to  drill  beyond  usage,  and  for  these  some 
supplementary  drill  beyond  usage  is  in¬ 
cluded.  It  is  hoped  that  these  supplemen¬ 
tary  exercises  will  not  be  used.  There 
are  so  many  things  in  business  and  life 
more  worth  while.  Teachers  who  catch 
the  correct  vision  will,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  ask  permission  to  omit  from 
tests  any  items  beyond  usage.  The  simple 
practice  will  mean  much  more  to  the 
children,  and  will  immediately  make  for 
improvement  in  arithmetic.  The  100% 
standard  is  feasible  with  useful  arith¬ 
metic.” 

“To  the  Pupil :  My  Drill  Book  No.  5 
contains  the  drill  you  will  need  beyond 
the  four  fundamental  processes.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  find  it  so  simple  and  so 
easy.  There  is  a  reason. 

“The  stories  about  arithmetic  being 
‘hard’  and  ‘difficult’  are  based  upon  older 
books  which  give  much  time  to  useless 
arithmetic.  In  this  drill  book,  arithmetic 
that  is  useful  and  really  needed,  is  given. 
That  is  the  main  difference. 

“Spelling  has  been  made  better  because 
we  now  omit  words  that  you  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  and  use;  if  you  need  such  words 
when  you  grow  up,  you  can  find  them  in 
the  dictionary.  So  we  make  arithmetic 
better  by  doing  only  the  figuring  needed 
by  the  average  adult.  If  you  need  more 
arithmetic  when  you  grow  up,  you  can 
easily  learn  it  on  the  job.  Your  best  plan 
is  to  spend  your  time  now  on  the  simple 
arithmetic  which  is  often  used.  This  plan 
insures  success  now  and  is  more  likely  to 
give  success  later.” 

The  reviewer  agrees  with  Dr.  Wilson’s 
insistence  upon  100%  accuracy  and  with 
his  desire  to  limit  arithmetic  teaching  to 
those  concepts  which  have  functional 
value.  It  would  appear  that  this  drill 
book  is  most  desirable,  that  its  form  is 
acceptable,  and  that  its  use  would  be  an 
advantage  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. — 
Samuel  Engel  Burs,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 

The  Challenge  to  Liberty.  By  Herbert 
Hoover.  Scribners.  212  pages. 

After  two  years  of  silence  ex-President 
Hoover  publishes  “'The  Challenge  to  Lib- 
ertj’.”  In  this  volume  he  expresses  the 
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fear  that  the  American  people,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  present  administration, 
are  departing  from  the  simple  principles 
of  hard  work,  frugality,  and  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts.  He  is  concerned  that  the 
central  government  is  constantly  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  rights  of  the  states  and  the 
individual,  that  bureaucracy  has  increased 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  that  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment’s  reach  for  regimentation  and 
control  of  business  will  end  here  as  in 
other  countries,  in  control  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  liberty. 

The  chaptei-s  are  not  in  the  form  of  an 
attack.  They  are  rather  a  careful  review 
of  historical  precedents  throughout  his¬ 
tory’,  throughout  the  world  today,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  America,  with  its  growing 
tendency  to  centralize  power  in  a  central 
bureaucracy  under  the  executive. 

The  volume  is  well  worth  reading,  re¬ 
gardless  of  political  leanings.  It  reports 
the  serious  thought  of  a  man  of  unusu¬ 
ally  broad  experience  and  a  man  who 
knows  the  difficult  task  of  administering 
a  central  govermnent  under  our  party 
system.  ITiose  who  know  the  expensive 
campaign  of  publicity  use<l  to  discredit 
Hoover  in  his  last  years  ns  President  will 
realize  that  this  book  will  not  be  read 
with  the  open  mind  which  it  deserves. 
Doubtless  it  will  take  a  generation  to 
restore  Hoover  to  the  place  in  American 
history  which  he  has  rightly  won.  This 
is  politics.  The  volume,  “A  Challenge  to 
Liberty,”  is  quite  free  from  politics.  Quo¬ 
tations  from  the  final  chapter  sound  the 
key  notes  of  the  book : 

“The  appetite  for  power  grows  with 
every  opportunity  to  assume  it,  and  power 
over  the  rights  of  men  leads  not  to  hu¬ 
mility  but  to  arrogance,  and  arrogance 
incessantly  demands  more  power.” 

“We  cannot  extend  the  mastery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  over  the  daily  life  of  a  people 
without  somewhere  making  it  master  of 
people’s  souls  and  thoughts.  That  is  going 
on  today.  It  is  part  of  all  regimentation.” 

“Even  if  the  government  conduct  of 
business  could  give  us  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  instead  of  least  efficiency,  it 
would  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  free¬ 
dom.  It  would  increase  rather  than  de¬ 
crease  abuse  and  corruption,  stifle  initia¬ 
tive  and  invention,  undermine  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  leadership,  cripple  the  meatti 
and  spiritual  energies  of  our  people,  «x. 
tinguish  equality  of  opportunity,  and  <by 
up  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  fona 
which  make  for  progress.” 

“We  have  in  our  lifetime  seen  the 
jection  of  Liberty  in  one  nation  afur 
another.  It  has  been  defeated  by  tlu 
untruth  that  some  form  of  dictation  bj 
government  alone  can  overcome  iounedi* 
ate  difficulties  and  can  assure  entry  into 
economic  perfection.  America  must  not 
and  it  will  not  succumb  to  that  lure.  That 
is  the  issue  of  our  generation,  not  a  pa^ 
tisan  issue  but  the  issue  of  human  lib. 
erty.” — Guy  M.  Wilson. 

An  Introduction  to  Education.  By 
Emma  Reinhardt,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  Frank  A.  Beu,  Dean, 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College. 
475  XXX  pp.  1935.  Price  $3.00.  The 
Christopher  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

This  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  thorn 
who  believe  a  place  exists  in  a  teacher* 
training  program  for  a  general  introdne* 
tory  course  surveying  all  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  organized  into  three 
parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  pupils, 
the  schools,  and  the  teachers. 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Industrial 
Education.  By  Louin  P.  Newkirk,  Ph.D, 
Director  of  Industrial  .\rts,  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  and  Harry  .4.  Oreene,  PhD, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Unlver 
sity  of  Iowa.  250  pp.  Price  $2.75.  J(dut 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Probably  no  group  of  teachers  is  so 
greatly  in  need  of  a  guide  in  testing  and 
grading  ns  are  the  industrial  arts  tea^ 
ers,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  that  this 
guide  is  presented  by  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  industrial  arts  and  meas¬ 
urement.  While  the  techniques  presented 
are  largely  those  that  have  been  developed 
for  measuring  achievement,  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  industrial  arts  has  been  well  done. 
The  chapters  on  “Measurable  Factors  in 
Industrial  Education,”  “Testing  Tedi- 
niques  in  Industrial  Education,”  “Con¬ 
struction  and  Use  of  Informal  Shop  Testa," 
and  “Interpreting  the  Results  of  Testing," 
should  be  read  and  reread  by  every  shop 
teacher. 
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tor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  W.  L.  Dick¬ 
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1935.  266  pp.,  cloth.  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 
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Rosenberg,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Instructor  of 
Commercial  Subjects,  W.  L.  Dickinson 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  In¬ 
tensive  Course.  1935.  320  pp.,  cloth.  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Education  for  Citizenship  in  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  With  a  Foreword  by  The 
Right  Hon.  Oliver  Stanley,  M.  C„  M.  P. 
Issued  under  the  auspices  of  The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Citizenship.  1936. 
263  pp.,  cloth.  $1.50.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Adolescence.  A  Study  in  the  Teen 
Years.  By  Lawrence  Augustus  Averill, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychologj’,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Worcester,  Mass.  1936.  496  -f  vi  PP- 
$2.25.  Goth.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Introduction  to  Education.  New  Edi¬ 
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Preparation  for  School  Library  Work. 
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